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During the Association's Sixty-fourth An- 
nual Meeting this past June, Admiral Stansfield Turner, 
Director of the CIA, was joined by Morton Halperin, 
Director of the Center for National Security Studies, and 
John William Ward, President of Amherst College, in a 
panel discussion on the relationship between the CIA 
and the academic community. The panel was moderated 
by Professor Henry Mason (Tulane University). Dur- 
ing his remarks, Admiral Turner stated that the CIA 
presently recruits a small proportion of the some 
120,000 foreign students attending American colleges 
and universities, and that “just like business or other 
government agencies” the CIA recruits openly on about 


“MORTON S. BARATZ, General Secretary, AAUP 


Statement before the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence, July 20, 1978 


I am honored to be invited to testify before this 
Committee on the relations of the intelligence 
agencies to the academic community. S. 2525, the 
National Intelligence Reorganization and Reform Act 
of 1978, is the most significant legislation affecting 
national intelligence activities considered by Con- 
gress since the Central Intelligence Agency was es- 
tablished in 1947. From this Committee’s deliber- 
ations there will come, I am confident, a marked 
improvement in the body of law governing the in- 
telligence system of the United States, which will as- 
sure effective intelligence activities consistent with 
preserving the integrity of other national institutions 
and professions. 

Strong, effective national intelligence activities are 
in the national interest. Their strength and effective- 
ness can be enhanced with access to the energy, tal- 
ents, skills, and physical resources housed in the na- 
tion’s institutions of higher education. 
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Universities and the Intelligence Community 


150 campuses. Shortly after the June meeting, Dr. Mor- 
ton Baratz, the Association’s General Secretary, testified 
before the Senate Intelligence Committee on S. 2525, the 
National Intelligence Reorganization and Reform Act. 
Dr. Baratz was joined by President Derek Bok of Har- 
vard University and Professor Richard Abrams of the 
University of California, Berkeley. The current and fu- 
ture relationships between the intelligence agencies and 
the academic community raise pressing issues for all 
concerned. We therefore take the opportunity to publish 
the revised remarks of Admiral Turner and the prepared 
statements of Dr. Baratz and President Bok. 


An academic community known by all concerned 
to be devoted to the search for truth, wherever truth 
may lie, is also in the national interest. One neces- 
sary condition for assurance of the integrity of in- 
tellectual inquiry is insulation of scholars from those 


persons, groups, and institutions that have an interest . 


either in suppressing relevant kinds of information 
or using it in ways that are antithetical to the pursuit 
of truth. ce 

Are the respective imperatives of intelligence work 
and of scholarly inquiry irreconcilable? If not, what 
‘rules may be established and by whom to regulate 
the relationships between intelligence agencies and 
the academic community, such that legitimate na- 
tional security objectives cam be more nearly 
achieved without causing significant dilution of aca- 
demic freedom and academic self-government? 

The American Association of University Profes- 
sors has, for the over sixty years of its existence, de- 
fended the academic freedom of teachers and schol- 
ars. We have done so not as some particular 
entitlement of teachers and scholars, but in service of 
the inestimable value of academic freedom to the na- 
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Morton S. Baratz testifies before the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligefice 


tion. In the words of the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, a document en- 
dorsed by more than one hundred scholarly and edu- 
cational organizations: 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the com- 
mon good and not to further the interest of either the indi- 
vidual teacher or the institution as a whole, The common 
good depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
expression. : 


The pursuit and expression of knowledge, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the academic community, 
must be open and independent. There must, in other 
words, be no justifiable suspicion that the academic 
profession is being used for nonprofessional pur- 
poses. Such suspicions would cast a pall of doubt 
over the activities of the academic profession and 
thus gravely reduce the benefits to society from 
teachers and scholars freely discussing, teaching, or 
publishing their views. 

We realize that this Committee has an imposing 
task in deciding what is suitable and what is per- 
missible for intelligence agencies in their relations 
with the academic community. What can and should 
be legislated, and what can and should be left to self- 
governance on the campus, are issues for which an- 
swers are hard to find. The AAUP believes firmly in 
the principle of self-governance by colleges and uni- 
versities, and on that basis encourages their faculties 
and administrators to devise professional codes of 
ethics to guide members of the academic community 

‘in their relations with intelligence agencies. We also 
_believe, however, that the law should delimit the 
claims that the intelligence agencies can legitimately 
make upon academics, lest the latter find themselves 
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asked by their government to do that which their 
professional obligations preclude. 

Legislation consistent with maintaining the integ- 
rity of higher education as well as with facilitating 
the work of the intelligence agencies is possible and 
desirable. It is our view, however, that S. 2525 falls 
short of that kind of accommodation, in that it calls 
into substantial question the “free search for truth 
and its free expression” upon which the common 
good rests. Here is a quick listing of its defects: 

(a) It draws an untenable distinction between the 
academic who travels abroad under the aegis of an 
academic institution and the academic whose travels 
are private. (b) It expressly fails to prohibit covert re- 
cruitment in academic institutions. (c) It leaves to 
tenuous implication whether restrictions on con- 
tracting by an intelligence agency with an academic 
institution apply as well to individual members of 
the academic profession. (d) It places limits upon dis- 
closure of participation in United States organiza- 
tions which allow covert intelligence activities among 
campus groups composed primarily of foreign stu- 
dents and foreign scholars. 

Each of these points deserves further, but brief, 
discussion. 


I 


Section 132 of the Bill states that no intelligence 
agency may “pay or provide other valuable consid- 
eration” to a United States person travelling abroad 
as part of a government program “designed to pro- 
mote education or the arts, humanities or cultural af- 
fairs’ for purposes of intelligence activities or pro- 
viding intelligence information, and no intelligence 
agency may use for purposes of cover any academic 
institution (subsection (a)(2) and (6)). These are wel- 
come provisions. But Section 132 goes on to state 
that no entity of the intelligence community may use 
as a source of operational assistance in clandestine 
intelligence activities in foreign countries any indi- 
vidual who “is a United States person whose travel to 
such country is sponsored and supported by a 
United States academic institution unless the appro- 
priate senior officials of such institution are notified 
that such person is being used for such purpose” 
(subsection (b)(2)). 

Our first concern is with the word “unless” and 
the language which follows. “Appropriate senior of- 
ficials” (identified, we assume, by the intelligence 
agency) are informed that an individual from their 
campus is being used for clandestine intelligence ac- 
tivities abroad. Presumably, then, the practice goes 
forward. The restriction on the intelligence agencies 
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in lines 17-19 of this subsection is, in effect, removed 
in lines 19-21. But a practice which is wrong is not 
made right by informing “appropriate senior offi- 
cials.” We urge the deletion of lines 19-21 so that the 
intention of the legislation with respect to a limita- 
tion upon intelligence agencies may be fully imple- 
mented. 

We are also troubled that the limitation on the 
intelligence agencies against using members of the 
academic community travelling abroad does not ex- 
tend to the individual whose travel is not “sponsored 
and supported by a United States academic institu- 
tion...” This distinction is, in our view, inap- 
propriate and unworkable. 

The individual who travels to a professional sym- 

posium in Greece with his own funds or funds pro- 
vided by a foundation is no different in the eyes of 
his colleagues at home or those met abroad from the 
scholar sponsored and supported by an academic in- 
stitution. Both seek to advance their own and others’ 
knowledge of a field of study, and their institutional 
affiliations are widely publicized. An intelligence 
agency, however, may approach the academic who 
has arranged his own funding but not the dependent 
scholar, for use in operational activities in the foreign 
country. The clarity sought in S. 2525 does not exist, 
for what we understand this language seeks to 
avoid—taint of academic institutions through associ- 
ation with intelligence agencies in covert activities 
abroad—cannot be accommodated to the richly com- 
plex world of travelling academics. 

There are, of course, scholars who travel as tour- 
ists, often with families, seeking recreation as any of 
us might. But we do not see, for the purposes of this 
legislation, a substantial difference between the 
scholar travelling privately and the scholar travelling 
professionally. Neither scholar is meaningfully sepa- 
rable from his institution. Unlike lawyers or physi- 
cians, most of whom are self-employed, but like leg- 
islators, whose professional identification is bound to 
an institution, the scholar abroad does not shed his 
institutional affiliation. It defines how he is perceived, 
whether or not his presence in a foreign country is 

sponsored and supported by an academic institution. 

In 1976, the Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
AAUP called on all academics to “participate only in 
those government activities whose sponsorship is 
fully disclosed, and to avoid any involvement which 
might conflict with their academic obligations and re- 
sponsibilities.” The avoidance of a conflict of interest 
is an affirmative obligation resting upon academics to 
accept no responsibilities which would substantially 
interfere with their professional responsibilities. The 


academic who consents to participate in clandestine 
over for intelligence 


activities abroad provides a ¢ 
work, In doing so, the academic, as the Report of the 
Committee on Relationships between the Harvard 
Community and United States Intelligence Agencies 
observed, “casts doubt on the integrity of the efforts 
of the many American academics who work abroad 
and, as a practical matter, may make it more difficult 
for American academics to obtain permission to pur- 
sue their interests in foreign countries.” 

The academic who performs covert intelligence 
work thus assumes an obligation at odds with his ob- 
ligations as a teacher and a scholar, for his secret ac- 
tivities inhibit professional relationships without 
which members of the academic profession may not 
effectively discharge their duties to students and col- 
leagues. It follows, we believe, that that which is im- 
proper for an academic to accept and do consistent 
with professional ethical standards, it would be just 
as improper for intelligence agencies to induce. 

We recommend that intelligence agencies be pro- 
hibited from using, as sources of operational assist- 
ance in foreign countries, all academics travelling 


abroad. 
II 


Section 132, subsection (f) states that intelligence 
agencies are not prohibited from using any person 
described in subsections (a) and (b) of this provision 
to aid in recruitment of employees, sources of infor- 


mation, and operational assistance for the in- 


telligence community. 
The wording of this subsection troubles us. If an 


intelligence agency may use the described persons 


_ (including clergy, journalists, and academics abroad) 
to assist in recruitment of sources of operational as- 
sistance, how is the constraint upon the agencies to- 
wards academics travelling in foreign countries to be 
maintained? We have no detailed knowledge of op- 
erational assistance programs, but we are hard 
pressed to understand how helping to recruit sources 
of operational assistance is distinguishable from 
being used as a source of operational assistance. Be- 
cause the distinction in practice between the two is 
blurred, the limitation upon the intelligence agencies 
intended to safeguard the academic community is 
correspondingly weakened. 

More troublesome, subsecti 
statutory mandate for covert recrui 
pus. Open recruitment at colleges an 
identifiable representatives of the 
agencies is unobjectionable. But the practice by in- 
telligence agencies of maintaining confidential rela- 


on (f) establishes a 
tment on the cam- 
d universities by 
intelligence 
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tionships with faculty members, students, or admin- 
istrators for recruitment purposes is inconsistent 
with the requirement that all conflicts of interest 
which may affect teaching and scholarship be fully 
disclosed. 

The unidentified member of the academic commu- 
nity who seeks the views of others for possible use 
by the intelligence agencies engages in false pre- 
tenses: he encourages reliance by others in his pro- 
fessional capacity. for nonprofessional reasons. In so 
doing, he places all members of the academic com- 
munity under suspicion. Thus, the unfettered ex- 
change of ideas, central to free and independent in- 
stitutions of higher learning, tends to be constrained, 
and the relationships that should exist in the aca- 
demic community to the benefit of society, particu- 
larly those between students and faculty, are poten- 
tially distorted. 

Further, we question if it is appropriate for the in- 
telligence agencies to enlist the covert aid of a mem- 
ber of the academic community in activities that can 
result in a secret investigation of another member of 
the academic community, whether a United States 
citizen or foreign national, which may lead to addi- 
tional secret government intrusion on the campus. 
:-We find nothing in S. 2525 that would restrain this 
' possible conduct by government and are deeply 
troubled that information may be collected by the 
Executive Branch about persons at colleges and uni- 
versities to be used in ways unknown to those per- 
sons and whose professional reputations and careers 
may, in consequence, be put at risk. 

Foreign students and foreign scholars create spe- 
cial difficulties with respect to covert recruitment. 
These individuals are on our campuses in increasing 
number. It may be appropriate for the intelligence 
agencies, in pursuit of their responsibilities, to probe 
the views of foreign nationals or recruit their aid. But 
we believe it inappropriate for the intelligence 
agencies to use academics as a means of attaining 
their purposes. These practices, especially when con- 
ducted in secret on the campus, discredit the integ- 
rity of the academic profession in the same degree as 
covert recruitment on the campus directed against 
United States persons. We are concerned that any 


member of the academic community would consent 


to be part of this covert process. We are distressed 
that S. 2525 encourages such practices. 
Accordingly, we urge that language be added to S. 
2525 that prohibits the intelligence agencies from 
maintaining covert relationships with members of 
the academic community, whether witting or not, for 
purposes of recruitment in the United States and 
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abroad, and that recruitment on the campus by the 
intelligence agencies be confined to known represen- 
tatives of the agencies whose names are made a mat- 
ter of public record. 


IE 


Section 139 places restrictions on contracting by an 
entity of the intelligence community with an aca- 
demic institution, and allows no exception to reveal- 
ing contract sponsorship with an academic institu- 
tion. This restriction is an important and probably a 
necessary means of assuring access by the in- 
telligence agencies to the best advice and knowledge 
which universities can offer, consistent with canons 
of institutional independence. The wording of the 
Section, however, leaves us uneasy in two respects 
and troubled in a third. 

We understand that the intelligence agencies have 
established and funded independent establishments 
or proprietaries which enter contracts or arrange- 
ments with academic institutions. It is not clear if 
these kinds of establishments are envisioned as en- 
tities, part'and parcel, of the intelligence community. 
We welcome clarification on this point, preferably 
through a definition of “entity of the intelligence 
community” in Section 104 (“Definitions”) of the 
Bill. , 

Section 139 states that “entity sponsorship” is 
made known to “appropriate officials” of the aca- 
demic institution. We assume that the intelligence 
agencies decide who and how many are “appropriate 
officials.” It is plausible to suppose that the. in- 
telligence agencies will differ among themselves as to 
the meaning of “appropriate officials”: the many dif- 
ferent colleges and universities in this country, with 
their varied structures of governance, alone would 
secure this result. Our concern is that different prac- 
tices in the context of a broad standard can readily 
defeat the purpose of the obligation to reveal con- 
tract sponsorship: to prevent conflicts of interest and 
thus protect the integrity of the objectives and needs 
of the cooperating institutions. Contract disclosure to . 
“appropriate officials” by the intelligence agencies 
would, we suspect, be more likely to reflect pruden- 
tial concern for the interests of the agencies than to 
achieve the purpose of disclosure. The likely result 
will be to inhibit disclosure of contract sponsorship. 

To guard against this likelihood, we suggest the 
following language to conclude the sentence now 
ending on line 20 of Section 139, page 67: “... con- 
sistent with the normal rules governing contracts 
with outside sponsors as made known by the com- 
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pany or institution to the entity of the intelligence 
agency.” 
The more troubling aspect of Section 139 is that 
restrictions on contracting apply only to companies 
and institutions. Apparently individuals are ex- 
cluded. The intelligence agencies are free to enter 
covert contract relationships with members of the 
academic community but not with academic institu- 
tions. We agree that it is important for the learning 
and expertise of members of the academic commu- 
nity to be available to the intelligence agencies. But 
we know of no compelling reason why this relation- 
ship should not be disclosed. Indeed, secrecy may 
work to the disadvantage of the intelligence agencies, 
for suspicions created about hidden contracts be- 
come a warning signal to individuals to avoid all con- 
tracts sponsored by the intelligence community. We 
thus recommend that the obligation of intelligence 
agencies to disclose contracts with institutions extend 
to individuals, and that the prohibition against con- 
cealing entity sponsorship apply to individual mem- 
bers of the academic community, as well as academic 
institutions. , 
Iv 
Finally, I invite your attention to Section 244, with its 
restrictions on undisclosed participation in United 
States organizations. Disclosure may be waived by 
the head or designee of an entity of an intelligence 
agency if an individual joins an organization which is 
“composed primarily of foreign persons and is acting 
on behalf of a foreign power.” The definitions of for- 
eign persons and foreign power under Title II of the 
Bill appear sufficiently broad to encompass any cam- 
pus-based group in the United States composed pri- 
marily of foreign students and foreign scholars. An 
intelligence agency would thus be able, without dis- 
closure, to ask a faculty member to join a group of 
colleagues (say, Korean nationals) in efforts to affect 
relationships between the United States and a foreign 
state (say, the Republic of Korea). But absent full dis- 
closure, the practice undermines the necessary trust 
between students and scholars. Foreign nationals in 
our institutions of higher education are just as enti- 
tled to that assurance as United States nationals. 
We recommend that language be added to Section 
244 exempting academic institutions from the pres- 
ently drafted waiver of disclosure. 


1 The bill now reads: “No entity of the intelligence com- 
munity may enter into any contract or arrangement for the 
provision of goods or services with any private company or 
institution in the United States unless the entity sponsor- 
ship is known to appropriate officials of the company oF 
institution.” 
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The work of the intelligence agencies is an important 
part of America’s efforts to live securely and peace- 
fully in the world. Academic freedom and principles 
of professional ethics are essential to sustaining and 
expanding our democratic traditions and practices. 
For the most part, the intelligence community and 
the academic community pursue their responsibili- 
ties separately. Where they come together, the possi- 
bility for friction is high. Secrecy, necessarily woven 
into the fabric of intelligence activities, is basically 
antagonistic to the free and open exercise of teaching 
and inquiry by members of the academic profession. 

S, 2525, in recognition that academic freedom 
holds a place of valued importance in our country, 
establishes protections—among them, a prohibition 
on intelligence agencies from using for purposes of 
cover any academic institution—to safeguard the 
academic community from indiscriminate use by the 
intelligence agencies. For the reasons stated, how- 
ever, we believe these protections to be insufficient. 

S, 2525, if enacted as presently drafted, will leave 
the door open to unacceptable intrusions by the in- 
telligence agencies in colleges and universities 
throughout America. The free search for truth, the 
essential quality of the academic enterprise in a free 
society, will be compromised, the respect of others 
withdrawn, and the adverse consequences for society 
longlasting. 

We appreciate that our recommendations can lead 
to additional restrictions on the intelligence agencies 
in their performance of certain tasks, We are con- 
fident that the intelligence agencies can accomplish 
their vital functions within these restrictions: that the 
prohibition on intelligence agencies from using as a 

source of operational assistance in clandestine in- 
telligence activities academics travelling in foreign 
countries “sponsored and supported by a United 
States academic institution” apply to all academics 
abroad; that the intelligence agencies be prohibited 
from entering covert relations with members of the 
academic community for recruitment purposes, and 
that all recruitment by the intelligence agencies in 
colleges and universities be open; that restrictions on 
contracting by an intelligence agency with an aca- 
demic institution extend to individual teachers and 
scholars; and that the restriction on intelligence 
agencies to disclose participation in United States or- 
ganizations not be waived with respect to academic 
institutions. 
It is our firm conviction that these proposed revi- 
sions of S. 2525 are acceptable alternatives for na- 
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tional intelligence activities consistent with the 
proper functioning of the academic enterprise, so 
that the academic community and the intelligence 
community both may better serve the common good. 


DEREK C. BOK, President of Harvard University 
Statement before the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence, July 20, 1978 


I appreciate the invitation to come before you today 
to discuss the activities of American intelligence 
agencies as they affect our universities. I think that I 
can contribute most directly to your deliberations by 
talking about the policies of my own university in 
this field and the differences that have arisen be- 
tween Harvard and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

In its 1976 report, a Select Committee of the Sen- 
ate raised the question whether the integrity and pro- 
fessional standards of faculty members and institu- 
tions had been compromised or violated by some of 
the relationships existing between the academic and 
intelligence communities. The Select Committee also 
declared that it was the responsibility of the Ameri- 
can academic community to set professional and eth- 
ical standards for its members with respect to in- 
telligence activities. 

In response to this suggestion and with the view 
that the problem needed careful thought, I appointed 
a committee at Harvard to study the specific issues 
raised by the Select Committee. In choosing the 
members of the committee, I appointed individuals 
who were respected within the University and expe- 
rienced in both the academic and governmental com- 
munities. The members included Archibald Cox, 
Professor of Law; Henry Rosovsky, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences; Don Price, Dean of the 
School of Government; and Daniel Steiner, Counsel 
to the University. 

After many months of study and consultation with 
interested parties, including the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Harvard committee issued a report. ... 
The report began by listing several fundamental 
premises. Three of them deserve mention here: 

First, in an era of international tension and conflict 
it is important for the United States to have an effec- 
tive system of foreign intelligence. 

Second, U.S. foreign intelligence efforts, like other 
forms of professional work and public service, can 


benefit considerably from the research and expertise. 


that can be obtained from universities and their fac- 
“ulty members. 
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Third, the relationship between U.S. foreign in- 
telligence agencies and universities must be struc- 
tured in ways that protect the integrity of universities 
and the academic profession and safeguard the free-- 
dom and objectivity of scholarship. 

With these three premises in mind, the committee 
considered the several questions raised by the Select 
Committee and recommended the following guide- 
lines to govern relationships between the Harvard 
community and the CIA and other U.S. intelligence 
agencies: 


1. Harvard may enter into research contracts with 
intelligence agencies provided that such contracts 
conform with Harvard’s normal rules governing con- 
tracting with outside sponsors and that the existence 
of a contract is made public in the usual manner by 
University officials. 

2. Individual members of the Harvard community 
may enter into direct or indirect consulting arrange- 
ments with intelligence agencies to provide research 
and analytical services. The individual should report 
in writing the existence of such an arrangement to 
the Dean of his or her Faculty, who should then in- 
form the President. 


President Derek C. Bok 
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3. Any member of the Harvard community who 
has an ongoing relationship with an intelligence 
agency as a recruiter should report that fact in writ- 
ing to the Dean of the appropriate Faculty, who 
should inform the President of the University and 
the appropriate placement offices within the Univer- 
sity. A recruiter should not recommend to an in- 
telligence agency the name of another member of the 
Harvard community without the prior consent of 
that individual. Members of the Harvard community 
whose advice is sought on a one-time or occasional 
basis should consider carefully whether under the 
circumstances it is appropriate to give the agency the 
name of another member of the Harvard community 
without the prior consent of the individual. 

4. Members of the Harvard community should 
not undertake covert intelligence operations for a 
government agency. They should not participate in 
propaganda activities if the activities involve lending 
their names and positions to gain public acceptance 
for materials they know to be misleading or untrue. 
Before undertaking any other propaganda activities, 
individuals should consider whether the task is con- 
sistent with their scholarly and professional obliga- 
tions. 

5. No member of the Harvard community should 
assist intelligence agencies in obtaining the unwitting 
services of another member of the Harvard commu- 
nity nor should such agencies employ members of 
the Harvard community in an unwitting manner. 


These guidelines are now in effect at Harvard on an 
interim basis. In my opinion, they strike a sensible 
balance. On the one hand, they permit institutional 
and individual research and consulting arrangements 
that can benefit universities and individual academics 
and make available to intelligence agencies the in- 
tellectual resources of the University. On the other 
hand, they prohibit participation in covert recruiting 
on the campus and in operational activities of in- 
telligence agencies. 

It is with respect to these two activities—covert re- 
cruiting and operational activities—that significant 
differences of opinion have arisen between Harvard 
and the CIA. Over the past year, through staff dis- 
cussions and correspondence with the CIA, we have 
unsuccessfully attempted to resolve these differ- 
ences. .. . [The correspondence,] as well as direct dis- 
cussions with the CIA, make it clear that the CIA 
plans to ignore these two central elements of our 
guidelines. 

This disagreement between Harvard and the CIA 
in regard to covert recruiting and operational use of 
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academics raises fundamental questions that deserve 
consideration by this Committee. 

Covert recruiting involves the secret use by the 
CIA of faculty members, administrators, and possi- 
bly students to identify individuals, primarily foreign 
nationals studying at U.S. universities, as likely can- 
didates for employment or other service with the 
CIA on a regular or sporadic basis. In the course of 
serving as a covert recruiter of foreign nationals for 
the CIA, a professor will presumably use the various 
means at his disposal to put together information for 
the CIA. For example, in a seminar discussion the 
professor might probe the student's views on inter- 
national affairs to advise the CIA.with respect to the 
student's attitudes. In a counselling session the pro- 
fessor might ask questions about the student’s finan- 
cial situation, not for the purpose of helping the stu- 
dent but to provide additional information to the 
CIA that might be useful in obtaining the student’s 
services. Professors might invite students to social 
occasions in order to observe the student and gain 
background information of use to the CIA. 

In these ways, recruiters become part-time covert 
agents of the CIA who use their positions as profes- 
sors or administrators to identify foreign nationals on 
U.S. campuses who may be useful to the CIA. Such 
covert recruiting is highly inappropriate. A univer- 
sity community depends upon trust and candor to 
promote the free and open exchange of ideas and in- 
formation essential to inquiry and learning. This at- 
mosphere of trust has already been threatened by the 
widespread belief that certain foreign governments 
employ agents to observe and report on the views 
and behavior of their nationals enrolled as foreign 
students on American campuses. If it is known that 
our professors may also be observing foreign stu- 
dents and reporting on them to American in- 
telligence agencies, the free exchange of views will 
be weakened still further. 

As educators, we must be particularly sensitive to 
the interests of our students. Many of these students 
are highly vulnerable. They are frequently young 
and inexperienced, often short of funds and away 
from their homelands for the first time. Is it appro- 
priate for faculty members, who supposedly are act- 
ing in the best interests of the students, to be part of 
a process of recruiting such pergons to engage in ac- 
tivities that may be hazardous and probably illegal 
under the laws of their home countries? I think not. 

The operational use of academics abroad raises 
equally serious questions. Put most simply, a profes- 
sor’s academic status is used as a cover to engage in 
activities which presumably include collecting in- 
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telligence on instructions from the CIA, performing 
introductions on behalf of the CIA, playing a role in 
a covert CIA activity, or participating in some other 
way in CIA operations. Continuation of this kind of 
activity will be harmful to the academic enterprise. 
As stated in the report of the Harvard committee, the 
operational use of academics “inevitably casts doubt 
on the integrity of the efforts of the many American 
academics who work abroad and, as a practical mat- 
ter, may make it more difficult for American academ- 
ics to pursue their interests in foreign countries.” If 
the CIA will not use Fulbright-Hays scholars for op- 
erational purposes, as I understand is the case, | see 
no reason for the CIA to use other scholars for such 
purposes. If your own draft legislation prevents in- 
telligence agencies from paying academic personnel 
for providing information acquired while participat- 
ing in a U.S. government program abroad, I see no 
reason why the CIA should enlist the services of aca- 
demics travelling abroad on other scholarly missions. 
The same considerations apply in all these situations. 

A decade ago, one scholar revealed that his re- 
search findings in Nepal had, unknown to him, been 
regularly reported to the CIA. Thereafter, the work 
of other professors in India became suspect; requests 
to do research were subject to long delays; and ef- 
forts to work in sensitive areas of the country were 
blocked. As this example reveals, when the CIA uses 
professors for a variety of operational tasks, the mo- 
tives and actions of all scholars abroad become sus- 
pect. Answers to inquiries are likely to be guarded; 
access is likely to be restricted. The apprehension of 
one professor for engaging in an illegal activity in a 
foreign country may well result in the total exclusion 
of other scholars. At that point it will be too late to 
repair the damage. In the interest of scholarship, 
therefore, it would be most welcome if the CIA 
stopped using academic personnel for covert intel- 
ligence activities before further incidents take place. 

In correspondence with me, the CIA has advanced 
three arguments to justify its refusal to respect our 
guidelines. 

First, the CIA believes that it has unfairly been sin- 
gled out as the object of special restrictions. In fact, 
our report expressly covers all U.S. intelligence 
agencies. We have not extended such restrictions to 
other institutions that recruit on our campus only be- 
cause we have no reason to believe that corporations 
or other private institutions are either using our pro- 

-fessors for covert intelligence activities or recruiting 
_ our students for unusually hazardous assignments or 
for activities that may be illegal under the laws of an- 
other nation. 
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Second, the CIA asserts that our guidelines inter- 
fere unjustifiably with the freedom of individual pro- 
fessors and employees to offer their services to the 
government. Harvard is not eager to impose a moral 
code on the behavior of its faculty and staff. Like all 
institutions, however, Harvard does claim the right to 
promulgate rules which prevent behavior that may 
compromise its mission or adversely affect the activi- 
ties of other members of its community. As I have 
previously pointed out, we have drafted our present 
rules because we consider them necessary to pre-~ 
serve the integrity of our scholarly activities abroad 
and the atmosphere of candor and trust that is essen- 
tial to the free exchange of ideas. The interests pro- 
tected by our guidelines are important to everyone 
who seeks to learn and do research in the University. 

Third, the CIA has argued that it must disregard 
our guidelines in the interests of national security. 
Let us be clear about exactly what this argument im- 
plies. Although the CIA emphasizes the “immense 
benefits we receive from extensive relationships with 
scholars and academic institutions throughout the 
country,” it insists upon the right to use financial in- 
ducements or other means of persuasion to cause our 
professors and employees to ignore our rules of em- 
ployment and enter into secret relationships when- 
ever it considers such activities to be justified by the 
interests of national security. 

I do not believe that an agency of the United States 
should act in this fashion. A Senate committee has 
called upon the academic community to set stan- 
dards to govern its relations with the intelligence 
agencies. Harvard has attempted to set such stan- 
dards. Yet the CIA is declaring that it will simply ig- 
nore essential provisions of our guidelines. 

Essentially, our common task is to strike a proper 
balance between the needs of intelligence agencies in 
promoting our national security and the interests of 
the academic community in preserving conditions es- 
sential to learning and inquiry. The CIA may have 
special knowledge of our intelligence needs. But the 
CIA is hardly the appropriate arbiter to weigh these 
needs against the legitimate concerns of the academic 
community. It has no special knowledge of universi- 
ties nor does it have the experience to weigh the in- 
tangible values involved in maintaining the integrity 
of the scholarly enterprise or an atmosphere of can- 
dor and trust on the nation’s campuses. In addition, 
as an agency dedicated to the pursuit of intelligence 
activities, it cannot claim to have complete objectiv- 
ity in weighing its own needs against the interests of 
a separate class of institutions. 

I recognize that similar arguments can be applied 
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to universities. As the representative of an educa- 
tional institution, I cannot claim to have expert 
knowledge of our intelligence needs nor can I pre- 
tend to have complete objectivity where academic in- 
terests are at stake. But it is an extraordinary step for’ 
a government agency to assert the right to interfere 
with the relations between an institution and its em- 
ployees and to disregard the internal rules that an in- 
stitution has developed to safeguard its essential ac- 
tivities. Such decisions should be made only under 
the express authority of the Congress and only on 
the basis of clear and convincing evidence. 
If Congress finds that such evidence exists and that 
the national security requires its agencies to act in 
disregard of our rules, we must, of course, submit to 
such a judgment. But I believe that the evidence will 
be of a different nature. I suspect that careful exami- 
nation will show that covert recruiting and the opera- 
tional use of academic personnel may make the job 
of the CIA somewhat easier but that such methods 
are not essential to carrying out its intelligence func- 
tion. If this is the case, Congress should make it clear 
that these activities cannot continue, and that the in- 
ternal rules of academic institutions should be re- 
spected. The added effort and inconvenience required 
of the CIA to carry out its mission should be an ac- 
ceptable price to pay in order to preserve the integ- 
rity of the academic profession, the independence of 
our educational institutions, and the atmosphere of 
openness and trust essential to free inquiry and 
learning. 


ADMIRAL STANSFIELD TURNER, Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency 


In thinking about being here with you today, I was 
struck by the number of ways in which our profes- 
sions are similar. In intelligence, as in the academic 
world, good research, digging out information, is the 
essential foundation of our work. Through the analy- 
ses and interpretation of that information, both com- 
munities add to the fund of available knowledge. By 
a commitment to publish its work, both make it 
available to those who need it so that better con- 
clusions can be reached in many lines of work. And 
in our country, in the nongovernmental sector, there 
is a greater concentration of research skills as identi- 
fied by advanced degrees in the academic community 
than anywhere else; in the governmental sector, that 
kind of concentration can be found in the in- 
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telligence community where there is a greater con- 
centration of Ph.D.’s than anywhere else in the gov- 
ernment. This commonality means, in my view, that 
we have between us a serious foundation for under- 
standing and the basis for a more comfortable, more 
mutually supportive relationship than has existed in 
recent years. : 

I believe that a more mutually supportive relation- 
ship between the intelligence and academic commu- 
nities is particularly important to the United States 
today. Good intelligence is more important than it 
has been at any time since World War IL. Your con- 
tribution to it can be significant and entirely proper. 

Thirty years ago the United States held absolute 
military superiority in the world. Today, we are ina 
condition of near military parity. Clearly, the lever- 
age gained by knowing the military capabilities and 
intentions of other nations is much more important 
when military forces are nearly equal than when there 
is no competition. Thirty years ago we were rela- 
tively independent economically. Today we are 
clearly interdependent with many other countries. It 
is much more important today that we know what is 
happening and what is going to happen in the eco- 
nomic sphere than it was thirty years ago. Thirty 
years ago we were a dominant political power. Many 

smaller nations took their cue from us automatically. 
Today not only do those nations eschew any other 
nation’s leadership, but the number of them has 
grown. You can pick up your newspaper any morn- 
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ing and read about a country that did not exist a dec- 
ade ago. 

Given the need for more information and a 
broader spectrum of information, why must we re- 
sort to clandestine intelligence to obtain it? In fact, 
the intelligence community does research open 
sources to the maximum extent possible. Unfortu- 
nately, other nations do not make it as easy for us to 
learn about them as we do. The openness of our so- 
ciety permits the rest of the world to know in consid- 
erable detail what we think, what we are doing, and 
what we plan to do. With this information they can 
anticipate our actions and plan their counter-strate- 
gies. Closed societies, and there are many in this 
world, do not share this kind of information with 
others. Yet the activities of these closed societies can 
have tremendous impact on our military, political, 
and economic well-being. 

Would any thinking American consider con- 
cluding an agreement on strategic arms limitations 
with the Soviet Union if he could not be assured that 
somehow we could check, could verify, whether that 
agreement was being carried out? This is not a ques- 
tion of whether one trusts the Soviets or has con- 
fidence that they will do what they say. The stakes 
are simply too high for any country to put its total 
faith in the hands of some other country without any 
ability to assure itself that promises are being kept. 

The same is true with the many other negotiations 
in which our government is engaged today in an at- 
tempt to reduce the threshold, the probability, of re- 
sort to arms. Strategic balance, force reductions in 
Europe, antisatellite negotiations, a comprehensive 
test ban on nuclear weapons testing, reductions in 
conventional arms sales around the world, all of 
these are possible because the intelligence commu- 
nity can assure our government that our information 
in these areas is good enough to verify the good faith 
of the other side in carrying out any agreement that 
may be reached. 

But much more than the military sphere is at stake. 
Our country stands for increased international eco- 
nomic growth, for narrowing the gap between the 


underprivileged and the privileged nations. Here, . 


too, good economic information is indispensable. It 
is not to our advantage to be caught by surprise 
when a closed society like the Soviet Union enters 
the grain market as it did in 1973. When this occurs, 
free world economies. are disrupted and your pock- 
etbook and mine are directly affected. 
A study we did last summer on the future of the 
- Soviet’ economy is an example of the kind of eco- 
nomic work we are doing. That estimate said that the 
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Soviets will have economic problems in the decade 
ahead, problems which will generate pressures that 
will prevent them from entering the international 
market as much as they do today. A study on the in- 
ternational energy situation predicted that over the 
next decade the demand for oil will be greater than 
the amount we can physically get out of the ground. 
The reserves are there, but we will be unable to ex- 
tract quantities adequate to meet the growing de- 
mand. Therefore, there will not only be increased 
pressure on prices, but economic growth will be re- 
stricted. 

If we are going to combat international terrorism 
successfully, as we would like to do in this country, 
there is no substitute for our physically penetrating 
international terrorist organizations to find out what 
they are doing. If we want to combat international 
drug trafficking, we must do the same kinds of 
things. In the international sphere, whether one is an 
interventionist or an isolationist—or falls somewhere 


in between—good information is essential as a base 


for sound policy. Consequently, this country must 
have some organization, call it the CIA or whatever 
you will, that can operate overseas both openly and 
clandestinely to acquire the information that policy- 
makers need. 

This situation is no different from what it was in 
the past. Today, however, the rules and the players 
have changed. The United States intelligence com- 
munity is under the tightest controls and is operating 
more openly than ever before. We are in the process 
of evolving a new, uniquely American model of in- 
telligence, and, I believe, we must be judged on the 
basis of this new model rather than on a popular but 
often inaccurate stereotype. 

As the Director of Central Intelligence, I have been 
given strengthened and, in some cases, new authori- 
ties to bring together all intelligence activities. | am 
convinced that the intelligence community must, and 
Il am determined that it will, conform to the laws of 
the land and to our society’s ethical standards as 
well, I am committed to full cooperation with over- 
sight bodies, some of which are entirely new in the 
last couple of years. The major oversight bodies are 
to be found in the executive branch and in Congress. 

In the executive branch there are the President and 
the Vice President, who today take an active and 
strong interest in intelligence activities and exercise 
close supervision over them. Also in the executive 
branch is the Intelligence Oversight Board which is 
composed of three distinguished citizens, appointed 
by the President and reporting only to him, who are 
not otherwise connected with intelligence activities. 
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You, any citizen, Or any of my employees can com- 
municate directly with that Board to report what they 
believe to be illegal or improper activity by me or 
anyone in the intelligence community. The Board 
will investigate that allegation and report its findings 
directly to the President. 

Finally, there are two new and very rigorous com- 
mittees of the Congress, each dedicated exclusively 
to intelligence oversight: one in each chamber. They 
interrogate me closely, and I provide them with de- 
tailed information on what we are doing. 

In addition to this, I look very much on the Ameri- 
can public as a control on intelligence activities. Con- 
sequently, we respond more forthrightly to the me- 
dia today. We attend more academic conferences and 
symposia. Our analysts write papers supporting your 
activities. We speak. in public more, participate in 
panels like this, and publish more. We publish 
whenever we can reasonably declassify a piece of 
analytic work and after declassification believe that it 
has value to the public. Any university that is not 
subscribing to the full range of analytic publications 
put out by the CIA from the Library of Congress—an 
average of two a week—is missing one of the greatest 
source bargains I know. 

At the same time, the Freedom of Information Act 
and our own vigorous declassification program fur- 
ther increase the quantity of information moving into 
the public sector. These are not public-relations gim- 
micks. By reducing the corpus of genuinely sensitive 
information, we simplify our job of safeguarding the 

- secrets which remain; by sharing with you, we hope 
we are building understanding and subsequently 
support for the job that we do. In any case, these ef- 
forts are based on the sincere conviction that the bet- 
ter informed the Ainerican public is on issues of na- 
tional importance, the better we are serving the 
nation and the stronger our democracy will be. 

We want particularly, however, to rebuild a pro- 
ductive and proper relationship with the academic 
community. On the one hand, we need you. As with 
any research organization, we need critical outside 
scrutiny to ask: Are you missing the woods for the 
trees? Are you making the same old and perhaps er- 
roneous assumptions year after year? Are you mired 
in your way of thinking? Is your analysis rigorous 
enough? On the other hand, we believe we have 
something to offer you in return. We are an un- 
tapped source of valuable primary information to the 
academic community. Our new and sophisticated 
technical means of collecting intelligence offer all 
kinds of potential for you as well as for us. For ex- 
ample, I recently learned that our photographic capa- 


bility promises tremendous benefits to archeologists. 
Excellent photography, a capability which is ex- 
pensive to develop and carry out, exists in the in- 
telligence community. With this capability, archeo- 
logical ruins that would otherwise be politically or 
geographically inaccessible become accessible. And, 
even when sites are accessible, details not noticed at 
ground level become apparent when viewed from 
above. We are eager to share what we can in spheres 
like this. 

However, since we cannot operate in a vacuum, 
your knowledge and expertise are important to us. It 
would be irresponsible to risk lives and spend money . 
to go overseas and clandestinely collect information 
which is openly available within our own society. To 
try to keep abreast of what you and other Americans 
learn in your work and travels around the world, we 
endeavor to keep lines of communication open. This 
includes informal consulting in areas of political, ec- 
onomic, and scientific expertise. | would note here 
that the Church Committee saw no danger in rela- 
tionships such as these to individuals or to the integ- 
rity of American private institutions. In fact, the 


- Church Committee report stressed the benefits, to 


both che government and the universities, of contin- 
uing these contacts. 

Beyond that, we have formal, contractual, paid 
relationships with individuals and institutions for 
consulting or providing information. These are open 
relationships unless the person with whom we con- 
tract wants them to be kept confidential. In the case 
of academics, we urge that responsible officials of the 
university be informed of the relationship. Whether 
or not that is done is the decision of the academic. 
Clearly, the relationship between an individual pro- 
fessor and the university where he is employed is a 
relationship between them and not between us and 
the university. 7 

If a university requires that all outside com- 
mitments of its faculty be reported to the administra- 
tion, we fully support the position that a relationship 
with the CIA should be no exception. However, we 
disagree that a relationship with the CIA should be 
singled out as unique, and the only one that need be 
reported, as it is in the Harvard guidelines. This as- 
sumes that only a relationship with the CIA could 
endanger an academic’s or a school’s integrity. With 
all the opportunities for conflict of interest today, | 
think that is a naive assumption. Faculty guidelines 

as conceived or modified to meet the individual 
needs of the over 3,000 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States are ultimately internal to the 
community to which they apply. To expect every po- 
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tential employer from either the private or the gov- 
ernment sector also to abide by these internal guide- 
lines and their multifarious subtleties is unrealistic. 
That not being practical, then some may urge that 
the employer himself be regulated in the nature of 
contacts which may be made with the academic com- 
munity. In the case of the intelligence community, 
that might be done by legislative action. | contend 
that while this may seem a viable and desirable 
means of controlling and perhaps restricting in- 
telligence community access to the academic com- 
munity, this control could not work just one way. 
The access of the academic community to govern- 
ment would thereby also be restricted. The loss in 
both directions would be far greater than the gain. 
Beyond exchange of information in both direc- 
tions, it should be obvious that the intelligence com- 
munity is just as dependent as the American busi- 
ness community and the American academic 
community itself on recruiting the best university 
graduates. We cannot subsist over time without an 
annual infusion of relatively few, but high quality, 
American university graduates. Although we are de- 
nied the right of free and open communication and 


association on a few campuses, we recruit openly 


today on about 150 different campuses along with 
businesses and other government agencies. The occa- 
sional recommendation of students by staff or faculty 
members is no different from the confidential recom- 
mendations regularly prepared on students by staff 
and faculty for admission to graduate school or con- 
sideration for nongovernment employment. 


Additionally, the CIA needs to contract with some: 


very few of the 120,000 foreign students in our coun- 
try. Despite emotional allegations to the contrary, I 
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assure you that all such contracts are entered into 
with the full knowledge of the student, and without 
coercion. They are often the result of our being 
sought out rather than the other way around, and 
they are entirely a matter of free choice on the part of 
the individual foreign student. The confidentiality of 
these relationships is not unusual when viewed in the 
light of this being the students’ personal business. 

Let me sum up by saying that in our country today 
intelligence operates under two imperatives: The first 
is to recognize that the juxtaposition of open and 
closed societies in our world has real dangers or risks 
for the open societies. None of us here would trade 
the short-term advantages that accrue to a closed so- 
ciety for the blessings of openness and respect for 
the individual inherent in our system, and we all 
have faith that ours is a long-term strength of great 
advantage. But at the same time we cannot be so na- 
ive as to think that we can forego collecting informa- 
tion about these closed societies without giving them 
undue and unnecessary advantage. 

The second itnperative is to recognize that the 
basic purpose of intelligence is to support and to de- 
fend the free institutions of our country. We attempt 
to do that by providing the most comprehensive, the 
most reliable information that we can to the Presi- 
dent, to the Congress, and, to some extent, to the 
American public so that the best decisions for all of 
us can be made. In my view it would make no. sense 
whatsoever for the’ intelligence community to jeop- 
ardize any of those free institutions in the process of 
collecting that information. I assure you that we are 
dedicated to conducting ‘intelligence in the United 
States in ways that will only strengthen the basic in- 
stitutions and standards of this country. 
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4 he failure of the Central Intelligence Agency 
s| 'to predict the upheaval ‘in Iran prompted the 
4 .° President to send-handwritten-notes of com- 
plaint to national security: adviser Zbigniew 


. Brzezinski: Director of Central ‘Intelligence Stans-’ 
field Turner and Secretary of State Vance. The agen-. 


' cies headed: by each proceeded to demonstrate that, 
-however limited their view of the world, they were 


unerring: ‘analysts of. one another’s» mistakes. The . 


C.1.A.’s explanation-for reporting that all was for the 
best in the Shah’s best-of all possible worlds was that 

_ ithad been ordered by the White Houseand the State 
. Department ‘to. talk only to: the Savak. The State 
“Department: grumbled that ‘the -White. House had 
‘rejected its warnings about growing political unrest 

. in. Iran. .Dr~ Brzezinski, apparently;recalling that 


‘ December is: term-paper time, gave the State Depart- . 
,ment’s research failing marks. Then: to close the cir-. 
2. ele, the President himself was held: by.The New York: 
: Times to be not entirely blameless or the ground that ; 
“he had seen in Iran: only:--what-hetiwanted to see. =.” 
=: The President, at least; should console himself: the~ 


ma 


* failure of our national security.apparatus to provide 


_- Presidents with adequate intelligence is hardly new. 


- Trecollect a chat in John Kennedy’s White House with 


a distinguished’ member of that: Administration. It 
was in July of 1961, and he produced that‘day’s Wash-- 


- ington Post;.with a headlined report by:the late Isaac 
- Deutscher onan alleged conflict between China and 


.the Soviet. Union. -Was Deutscher; he asked, to be- 
_ taken seriously? Deutscher.-I ‘replied;-was'a Marxist 
’ working alone in Hampstead, London,—and occasion- 


ally talking to-East Europeans,’;Yau,-I. continued, 
' have the C..A.. the Pentagon, the State Department, 
electronic eavesdropping and much, much more. Pre- 
_cisely, was the reply. that is why I need Deutscher. 
The “intelligence” failure in Iran is. of course. a 
failure of policy. A decision having been made to back 
the Shah, the very attempt to establish alternative 
sources of information became-an implicit disavowal 


_ of him. In:a world in which appearances (“signals” is. 


the customary word, with its original denotation of a 
very primitive mode of communication) are every- 
thing, ignoring questions of substance is not an over- 


-Sight: it is an imperative. Dr. Brzezinski is said to } 
have argued that the question of human rights was | 
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important: but secondary to. the necessity of main- 
taining a friendly Iranian Government in a very stra- 
tegic country. He did so despite the growing evidence- 
that his adherence to a supposedly pragmatic position 
required a very large leap of faith.-The purchase of.’ 
friendship: from an Jranian-Government opposed by | 
the'nation assured the primacy of the issue of human 
rights in'Iran. With friends like the Shah, his gener-— 
als and policemen, we clearly: do-not-need enemies. | 
‘” Familiar themes, which -hardly-bear repeating— 
but for a:terrible suspicion. Suppose our elites actu- 
‘ally také:the anti-world of appearances, messages, 
signals, and international gamesmanship for the real. 
one?’ Elites, after all, suffer-alternately from tio 
severe disorders. One is their-convietion of omnipo-- 
tence.: The other is their panicked sense of helpless~ 
ness.-.Bureaucrats long for-a=predictable world in 
which even (or above all): enemies stick to their (the- 
‘bureaucrats’) scripts. The world’s stubborn refusal to 
conform: to position papers is a‘constant disappoint-. 
‘ment—and, worse, a source of endless anxiety. Fanta-:! 
sies of ‘total order ward “offfears -of complete | 
‘catastrophe but, since order inevitably breaks dawn, | 
also generate them. Bureaucratic -inventiveness is, | 
however;limitless—when the problem is staying’on | 


top. “The:doctrine of “crisiss management” --was | 


1 
t 
! 
i 


invented .to circumvent’ these difficulties. It offers j 
‘surcease from the dreadful cycletowhich reality con-| 
_demns those who would rule-It obviates the necessity | 
. for that, vision of history: or: nowledge of history, | 
whieh contemporary eli tes 'so.corispicuously lack.-The | 
doctrine-is fraudulent. Like- theilegendary generals 


| fighting the last war, most elites ‘manage new erises ; 


with techniques learned ‘in?old‘ones. Most crises’ in 
: any event..will not respond to:technique alone..<3- | 
=! Itis-unfair. to depict our elites as entirely devoid of : 


‘thought. ‘They possess a ‘philosophy of history, in the | 


-form*!of {the doctrine : of ““modernization,”.‘ most | 


“recently:applied to Iran. ‘The Shah? we are assured, | 
Was. "modernizing” Iran. The notion of “moderniza-; 


-| -tion” was developed by academic social scientists anx-' 


“tous.to-explain and justify our‘postwar empire.The| 
_,World*was. bound to become like the United States, if: 
not moreso. Nations once backwared:would attain that ; 


- secular utopia, a society of consumer-citizens. Indeed, | 
cin..truly=modern nations’:-citizens“ would . consume! 
“more,and think less. Politics ‘would be the reserved | 
-demain of technocratie elites, subject to occasional: 
*@pprobation by grateful publi¢s—whose maturity [ 
‘could be measured by the intensity of their gratitude. ; 


Uh. 
cos 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON Ed 
ONE DUPONT CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 20036 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


(202) 633-4710 


June 29, 1978 


Mr. Stansfield Turner 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20505 


Dear Stan: 


Thank you for a most informative day. We obviously 
share the concern to improve relations between the Agency 
and the academy. | am heartened to see that we also share 
a sensitivity to the fine, critically important line 
between appropriate and inappropriate relationships. 


Cordially, 


te 


Ji/W. Peltason 


JWP:raa 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | Office of the President 
| 202 Morrill Hall 
100 Church Street S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 


June 26, 1978 


“Admiral Stansfield Turner, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20505 


uy 


Dear Stans 

You beat me to the punch, as I wanted to write you and express my thanks ae 
for a most stimulating and informative day with you and your senior colleagues. 
I came away impressed in many positive ways, but particularly was struck both 
by the sensibleness of your views and attitudes (and those of your key associ- 
ates) on our nation's intelligence needs in general, and by your commitwent 

to candor and openness and reasonable citizen awareness of the role and func- 
tioning of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Ac this time, I have no further questions nor any additional thoughts on 
the relationship between the Agency and the academic comunity. If I do, 
I will pass them along one way or another. 
Finally, on a personal note, I enjoyed very much the opportunity to talk 
with you about a range of stimilating matters. I sincerely hope that our 
paths cross again in the future. 
With all best wishes. 
Cordially, 
) a 
= 
C. Peter Magrath 
President 


CPM: nw 
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Reports On CIA. 


a 


Reeruiling : DoN a 


Concern Colleges | 


By PEGGY R¥EISSER 
Banner Staff Writer 
There appears to be little concern at 
local colleges over reports that the CIA 
has been conducting secret recruitment of: 


. foreign students on U.S. campuses. 


The recruitment activities, involving 
150 colleges, were confirmed last week by- 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner-atithe 
natiomarconvention of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 

Turner would not disclose which cam- 
puses were involved or what the foreign 


_ Students were being recruited todo. = - 


He did say that ‘very few” of the 120,000 


- foreign students in the United States are 


 ‘Pennessee State 


- 


- ‘agency’s headquarters, but none has been 


Approved For CRaeas @ welcome manor se nericgerbede ed 


’ through the proper channels, most of the 
aemal 


potential recruits, she said. 


Only a few local foreign students said 


: they have been approached in the past by. 


someone they bel leved was a Tecruiter 
from the CIA. 

For instance, one Vanderbilt graduate 
student from Al eria, who asked not to be 
identified, said that two years ago he was 
offered $160 to write a paper about his, 
country. 

The offer came from aman who said he 
representated a multinational. corpora- 
tion. The student said he believes the man 
was with the CIA. . 

Administrators at Nashville colleges 
said they have no knowledge of any seeret 
or openrecruitment of foreign students on 
their campuses. .° 

“T have not had- ‘it brought to my 
attention in relation to our students, 
Joan Elliot, pet ia student advisor at 

niversity, said. 

James Worley, director of the economic ! 
development program at Vanderbilt, said 
he ‘“‘would be : surprised if the CIA were on 
the campus.” 

The recruitin of ange: students is 
usually accomplished by direct contact 
between the peceuiters and the students, 
Lynn Snuffer; with the Washington-based 
Campaign to Stop Government Spying, 
said. It is also conducted through faculty” 
members who are asked the names of 


under contract to the agency. 


In the- past, the CIA has recruited 
American students at colleges: through 
the placement offices. 

Students were recruited to work at the 


recruited here in the past few years, 
- college officials snr 


college nlacement office directarser 


+ 
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THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
19 June 1978 


Turner Says the CIA Recruits Foreign Stuaernts 


in U.S., Defends Agency’s Use of Professors 


By ELLEN K. COUGHLIN 
te NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Stansfield Turner, director of the Central Inteltigence Agency. 
says his agency is recruiting “a few’ of the more than 200,000 , 
foreign students in this country, but that the contacts are | 
“without coercion, entirely free, and entirely a matter of choice” 
for the students. . 

Addressing the annual meeting here of the American Associe | 
ation of University Professors, Mr. Turmer said the recruitment: 
of foreign students and professors on U. S. campuses was TO: 
more secret than the recruiting done by business organizations or! 


* ee Ae air ere to 
A CHRONICLE PHOTOGRAPH BY PHILIP ¥. subtas 
tt Turner, its director, at professors’ meeting. 

: i 


Morton Halperin, a critic of the Central Intelligence Agency, questions Stansfie 


£0 
Ha, : 
“EP 


“ 
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PPT ee RIOR RESO AMON 
ONE DUPONT CIRCLE - SUITE 500 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
Telephoné 203--466-8050 


President 
PETER O, STEINER 
University of Michigan Associate Secretary 
y : June 19, 1978 Jonata Kiniget 
General Secretary 
Morrow S, BARATZ 
Washington Office 


Admiral Stansfield Turner 
Director of Central Intelligence 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D. C. 20505 


Dear Admiral Turner: 


On behalf of Peter Steiner, TL wish to express 
our deep appreciation for the important contribu~ 
tion you made to the panel on the relationship between 
the CIA and the academic community at our Annual Meet- 
ing in New Haven. You entered the lion's den and 
emerged unscathed. We are grateful for your provoca- 
tive and helpful discussion and for making the panel. 
a highpoint of the Meeting. 


With many thanks for your signal effort. 


feel 
Sincerely, 
; Jonathan Knight 
ye 
ee wns 
JK: vdw Cy 


cc: Professor Peter Steiner 
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AMHERST COLLLY 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS o1002 


413-542-2234 
The President 413-542-2000 


June 14, 1978 


Dear Stan Turner: 


No more than a bread-and-butter note, a word of 
thanks, personally and professionally, for taking part in 
that panel on the C.I.A. at the meeting of the A.A.U.P. I 
won't. congratulate you on doing a good job, because I ex- 
pect you to do a good job. The best compliment I can pay 
you is slightly different: you allow me to think better ! 
of the Agency and our government because you are in the . 
position you are in. To be in charge of the Mediterranean 
must seem a relaxed responbibility in comparison to the i 
present demands upon you. 


Again, many thanks. It was a matter of pride 
for me to share a platform with you. 


Cordially, 


Bn WR | 


John William Ward i 


Stansfield Turner, Admiral, U. S. Navy 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
Washington, D. C. 20505 
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4435 WISCONSIN A 


FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROGRAM All Things Considered... STATION WETA Radio 
NPR Network 
DATE June 14, 1978 5:00 PM CITY Washington, D.C. 
SUBJECT = CIA Recruitment on American Compuses 


BOB EDWARDS: Last Saturday, the American Association of 
University Professors held a meeting In New Haven, Connecticut to 
discuss the issue of recruitment on American. campuses by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. And CIA Director Stansfield Turner revealed 
during that meeting that the CIA was openly recruiting forelgn stu- 
dents who are attending U.S. schools to be used as Information 
sources when they returned home. Turner supplied that information 
in. answer to a question from Morton Halperin, who was also a panel 
member. representing the Center for National Securfty Studies. 


This afternoon, NPR's Noah Adams talked with Halperin 
about Turner's statement. 


NOAH ADAMS: Can we cali this an admission? 
MORTON HALPERIN: Yes. 
ADAMS: It's the first time he's said it. 


HALPERIN: 1! was surplsed not by the fact. I was sur- 
prised by the fact that he was wilting to admit it publicly. 


ADAMS: And said It's open as recruitment as, say, [BM 
would come on to a campus. 


HALPERIN: Well, no. He's saying that both -- everybody 

recrults secretty as well as openly. And what Admiral! Turner sald 

was that the CIA has a clandestine network, or a secret network of 

relationships with university professors and others at universities 
which {t uses to help identify and to recrult foreign. students. 


ADAMS: And what's your basic concern about this? What's 
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CIA director asks ‘for better, 
cooperation with universities. 


From Caroline Davidson 
tn New York - 


‘.The Director of the - Central 
Intelligence Agency -has begun 
te campaign hard for better re- 
lations and increased coopera- 
tion between the academic 
world and the US -intelligence 


; community. 


At the weekend, after a week 


‘of Senate cross-examination 


‘about Cuban activities in 


’ Africa, Admiral Stansfield 


Turner came to Yale to address 
the American Association of 
University Professors. The asso- 
ciation, America’s largest 
organisation of college and unt- 
versity ‘teachers and research: 


~ ‘students, has been highly criti- 


cal of CIA activities on the 
campus. 
Admiral Turner told the asso- 


‘ciation that the US had lost its 


former military, economic, and 
political pre-eminence. The 
world was growing increasingly 
complex, and a “ mutually sup- 
ported relationship between the 
CIA and the academic com- 
munity” was more important 
than ever before. 

Academics had helped intelli- 
gence agencies in the past by 
recruiting American and. for- 


eign students, providing inform- 
ation on an informal basis and 
undertaking paid research. This 
Should continue in the future, 


Admiral Turner said. Such co- - 


operation defended democracy 
and freedom, helped to prevent 
war, and was a contribution 
towards narrowing the gap be- 
‘tween rich and poor countries. 

When ‘challenged, Admiral 
Turner ‘defended the CLA’s 
right to recruit among Amer- 
ica’s brightest graduates in 
competition with business and 
other organisations without res-. 
trictions. He said the CIA. re-. 
cruited “very few” of .the 
120,000 foreign students” in 
American higher: education. He 
also argued that it was wasteful - 
for intelligence agencies to 
gather information by clandes- 
tine means overseas when it 
could be obtained by talking to 
academics at home. 

Admiral Turner said. thera 
were many ways the CIA could 
help academics in return. Exist- 
ing publishing programmes 
could be extended and inform- 
ation declassified more quickly. 
Scholars would also benefit 
from some CIA technology: 
archaeologists, for example, 
could use the latest aerial sur- 


vey techniques in identifying 
and studying. new sites. He did 
ire discuss any financtal rew- 
ar 

Answering questions about 
CIA activities on campus threat. 
ening academic freedon,! 
Admiral Turner said academics: 
working for the-CIA were not! 


‘victims of coercion and were: 


free to declare their connection: 
publicly if they chose. | 
Admiral Turner, who became 
CIA Director in March, 1977,' 
told the AAUP he wanted toi 
establish a new model of ‘ntelli-: 
gence for the US.. Intelligence} 
agencies should be as open as' 
possible and subject to many| 
different supervisory controls | 
Al intelligence agents should be, 
“accountable for their actions. 
adding that he was personally 
involved in writing a code of 
ethics for the profession. : 
In many ways, Admiral 
iienar who has averall respon 
sibility for all US intelligence 
got off lightly. He was not 
pressed to explain the apparent 


‘suppression of ufnversity re 


search ~- in certain sensitiv: 
areas, such as computer secur 
ity, by the Nattonal Security | 
Ape a sister body to thy 
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awe ay gai meses eT aS = 


we ae Turner Reveals Agency Efforts - a 
“Foreign Studenis Recruited 
AL U. S. Colleges: by CIA 


HAVEN, Conn. (PD - CIA -our country. we very few ot the 


sah 
: 
| 
i 
l 
a 
4 


- NEW HA 
Director: Stansfield’ Turner says his. 000 of these students..° . 
” agency ae recruiting foreigm students.: ~:““Let. ma‘assure you’ ‘alk such con 
’ atten U:S. colleges, but.: “very | tracts are without. coercion, entirely 
; few" of | e@ 120,000 foreign students in « _free and entirely Amana of. choice,” 
* the United States are under, comtract..Tumeradded.: 2 sii 
to the agenc | rn yaihtdeeca7*+He likened the campus recruiting 
“7° ‘Turner told “a’ “ panel: =digctission. © “tothatdone by business. = 
-. Saturday® night at: the national. con-- ~ “We recruit today openly on about 
‘vention of the ‘ Appmmiasio “150 different campuses. just like busi- 
: of University P sigdkars that.recruit-" nesses oF other Bavermnes agen- 
ing Ye eond both openly.and se-- cies,’ *he said. 
pena on: more: than 1502:college-. Most of Turner’ ca " remarks: were 
campuses across the country. *- = “made in response. to questions from. 
He said he: was’ making’ his-first -CIA critic and panel member Morton 
- public- remarks on the subject to: im- Halperin, director of the Center for 
prove relations between the CIA and ‘National Security Studie... * 
- colleges,, but he- would: not: disclose:..-: Halperm said he thought it wron 
- what the doearsed te recruited to the ‘doesn’t always tell poten’! 
wD. ry tae 2 recruits 5 ee before; 
en i. 2 eo haveta tell you there “approaching thera Wi acontract..- 
“are a few campuses on which we are “a1, ade coe yon to the year, 1 
‘denied: the right to have. free com: ous del af ber of let. 
* munications and free- association,” as legates, "ges 2 nea sraduata 
Turner said". - student,:or who would. be a good 
a. He-said,- “The ‘CIA- needa’ ‘to con- “professor.to be head of a. saree 
_tract..with, some: foreign: students in at another university....n0@- 5.0 07 
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ARTICLE APPEARED (12 June 1978 
ON PAGE _A=-20 


CIA ‘Defends neva. 
OF Foreigners on Caan 


. NEW HAVEN, Conn. (AP)—Central - the best possible employes before ap 
Intelligence. Agency Director Stans ‘proaching them directly, he said. 
field Turner said Saturday. that the The CIA needs. more.- assistance 
CIA. recruits- foreigners. studying. or from the academic * community in 
teaching in tha United States, but with. “gathering information about’ “closed’*’ 
no: more secrecy thax Private business. © foreign: governments, he: added.. He 
reeruiting, ("tier ae Se _criticized those who. assume. faculty 
~ Tarner fold a tneeting of the Amdt “members. will be “tarnished if they | 
' ‘Pygies.. { associate with the. CIA2*<-7-+ . 


nat . In response.to questions about how 
sources. “openly”. on abour’ 150-5... - : faculty. members ‘working: for the- 
campuses, : APY ua. fae | + CLA should conduct themselves, Tarn- 
Responding to, a2 question. by CIA er said he has been working. for more 
‘critic Morton: Halperin, who appeared «than a year with a faculty leader from 
on the same panel, Turner said the in- “2 “leading: university . ....writing a 

telligence agency. recrnits-“a few out’. “Specific code of ethics.” .* 
‘of the 120,000* foreigners: seudzing or: After. the. os acs declined. to. 
‘teaching in this. country..., agin identify. the ‘perso 
; “It is no. more secretive: ay 
of the ae reerniting. that. we: do,” 4 
he added..ii> 77 Ay eae at 
_. He told the podienze of: ceed ha 
i ; dred AAUP members. that it was his 
C first public statement. about CIA re- - 
cruitment of pater: on. WSs. Came . 
puses. pa 
Questioned te :Halperim: about. in 
quiries made: without the knowledge 
‘of potential sources, Turner said the 
CIA recruiting process is no different. 
_from that. of private businesses. and 
universities Recruiters often. Jook for 


Me Yabo, © anh ey SS ednemmenmaene oF 


| ay ls Sar ee 4 


' 
ne ‘ 
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THE NEW HAVEN BECISTER 
Il June 1978 


CIA Recruits Foreign Students 
On_U.S. Campuses, Turner) 


2.) "Stat Reporter “= 77 
The Central Intelligence Agency does: 


_ hire foreign students on U.S. campuses 
bat “ation: ion,” CLA Directors, should be known to collage administra- - 


yeh eke 


* oie oe ae Sega 
-He added ; “tm SOrTy to have to-tell. 


U.S. students..." 


Stansfield Turner disclosed Saturday. 
“The CIA needs to contract wit 
some foreign students in our country . "J ei 


very few of the 120,000 of these students, 


he told more than 500 faculty delegates at ‘ 


the national convention of the American 
Association cf University Professors 
(AAUP) here, 
"Turner, who said he was making his 
first. public remarks on the issue of rec- 
ruiting foreigners in the nation's colleges, 
contended methods used were ‘'no more 
secretive in my opinica than mich of the 
other recruiting that is done’’ in academe. 
But, he said, “Let me assure you all 
such contracts are without coercion, en- 
tirely free: and: entirely a matter’ of 


" choice.” 


"On the general: issie of recruiting, 
Tirner, who was largely responding to 
eae rdie fromCLA critic Morten Halpe- 
, director of the Center for National 
Secu Studies, said, ‘We reemit today 
openly, on about 150 different campuses 
just-like businesses or other government 


ue $e, 


you there are a few campuses on which we 


are. denied the Tight fo have tree“com- - 


rma FE 


munications and free asscciation. 

* Turner contended that it ‘should be 
very obvious” the intelligence agency is 
‘just as dependent as the American busi- 


.ness community’ and the American 


academic community om ‘Pechating, good 

He told delegates ‘attending the 4th 
annual AAUP convention that Halpern 
thought it was wrong when individuals are 
not informed they are being considered 
‘for CIA positions. © « « 

Yet, Turner said, “wByeryone of you 
every year, I'suspect, gets a mumber of 
letters asking who is a goodgraduate str 


dent, ot who would be a good professorts- 


be head ofa department at: another 
university... Fist i oF f Lhiog: 


zs 


2 ¢ TWe recruit just like everybody else [ 
‘does, Some of it is open, some of it is not.’’: 
Amherst College President John Wil- | 


liam Ward felt freelance faculty ties | 


tions. 


Turner agreed» that if colleges like ' 


Ward's require ‘all outside commitments 


ist | of academic members be reported to the 


| 


administration, the CIA should be no | 


exception.” 


He would disagree, he said, if the CIA 


relationship ‘should be singled out as it is 
in the Harvard guidelines which assume 
only a relationship with the CLA would 
endanger. the professor’s or the school’s 
integrity. 

‘And with all the opportunities today 
for conflict of interest, we think that isa 
naive assumption.” 


. On operations, Turner pointed to the 


incompatibility of “having good intelli- 
gence and having 100 percent openness” 
and noted it was not the intelligence unt 
alone that had secrets. - * 

“In the academic community, Ph.D. 
researcherscertainly don't share their re- 
search before theypublish it,” he said. . 

-, “All of us have the problem of where 
‘wedtaw the line between complete public | 


inspection of our activities and some de- 


gree of secrecy,” he said. “We have been 
drawing it further and faker in ae 
country.” UT fs Se 

"The AAUP Saturday spmored’ a TRS 


ution submitted by the California delega- 


tion asking Gov. Edmund G. Brown Jr. ta 
guarantee due process to faculty mem- 
bers whose jobs are threatened by budget | 
cuts following last week’s stunning PTopo- | 
sition 13 vote. 


:: California ‘faculty ‘pokeanen had! 
indicated earlier the governor may target . 
the: four-year public campuses of the: 
University of. California and: California : 
State University in $300 million cuts | 
sought because he considers higher educa- | 
tion, ea Talber neD are i 
tory item. Leo ae . | 


resulted i in layoffs two yearsago. i 


“Some 3,300 positions at California ' 
State alone may be in jeooardy, according - 
to June Pollak, AAUP coordinator there. | 

A national AAUP stance was prompt- | 
ed partly by worry among Gelegations. al,.; 
the convention thatwhat happens in Cali- 
fornia as a result of the historicreferem / 


.dum, which drastically pared property tax. | 


revenues,could reverberate through many 
other states and public university cam 
puses, 

The faculty group from the State 
University of New York notably endorsed ; 


“the measure with the reminder that it had - 


already gone through retrenchment which ; i 
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American Association of University 


Third Speaker - Morton Halperin 


I appreciate this second opportunity to speak to you 
although I must say that hearing these two rather clear and 
somewhat classical statements of the two positions, I feel 
a little bit like the donkey in the famous story of the man 
who was visiting in Eastern Europe and had to get to a small 
village over the mountains. Not knowing how to go he hired 
a guide who arrived early in the morning in a wagon pulled by 
a donkey. They set off to a village over the mountains and 
they got to the first mountain and the donkey refused to go up. 
So the guide got out and he pulled the donkey up the mountain. 
They got to the second mountain and the same thing happened. 

At the third mountain as they got out the man said to his guide, 
I'm here because I have to get to the next village, you are 
here because you're guiding me, but tell me why did you bring 
the donkey? I want to say that I agree very much with what 
Admiral Turner said about the importance in research of an 
independent intelligence agency which provides that research 

to the Executive Branch, to the Congress and to the public. 

And I agree also on the importance of cooperation between the 
academic community and the CIA in the conduct of that research. 
But that seems to me to make it even more imperative that we 


"anti" the improper activities of the CIA because I think those 


improper activities interfere with the kind of relationship which 
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Admiral Turner talked about this morning and which I think is 
in fact desirable. 

Now I'd like to focus my comments on one issue: Namely, 
the issue of the role of academics, the American communities, and 
American universities in secret recruitment of Americans and 
foreigners for the CIA. As Admiral Turner well knows, that was 
the main problem which the Church Committee had in mind when it 
talked about its concern about curbing CIA activities on campus. 
He well knows that that is in fact the issue of great controversy 


between critics of the CIA's role on university campuses in the 


activities of the CIA. And I regret very much that in his statement 


he has continued the CIA policy of refusing to talk about that 
role. The role which is explained in the Church Committee report, 
and a role which is of course, familiar to every foreign 
intelligence service which is interested in activities in the 
United States. It is a role, in short, of the CIA which is not 
familiar to the American public; and I think the CIA has an 
obligation to discuss that role and to try to justify it rather 
than to refuse to debate or to discuss it publicly. I think of 
one speech which briefly ended by putting some questions to 
Admiral Turner in the hopes it will encourage him to end this 
silence about these activities to begin to discuss them with us. 
The Church Committee, in its report, said it was disturbed 
by the current practice of operationally using academics and 
that the restraints on the activities of the CIA on university 
campuses were to put it "primarily those of sensitivity to the 
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appreciation of the dangers to the integrity of individuals 


in institutions, "by those current activities." And the 


of the university--the universities themselves--to correct 
this problem. It went on to say, somewhat ironically, that 
this report on the nature and extent of covert individual 
relations with the CIA is intended to alert these institutions 
that there is a problem. Now unfortunately, that was written 
at the time that the report contained a description, an 
accurate description, of what the CIA was now doing on the 
university campuses. But the Church Committee then submitted 
the report to the CIA. And the CIA, as the Committee told us, 
insisted that the report be Substantially abridged and that the 
description of the CIA's role in secret recruitment on university 
campuses be cut down. Tt Was cut down to the point that three 
members of that committee felt obliged in the concurring remarks 
to comment on that issue. One of those gentlemen has gone on 
to be the Vice President of the United States. And what he 
Said to two of his colleagues was that the discovering of the 
role of the U.S.-academics in the CIA Clandestine activities 
has been so diluted in the Church Report that its scope and 
impact on American academic institutions is no longer clear, 

So we have to consider what the Church Committee Said on the 
one hand was a great danger and on the other hand that the 
universities themselves should do Something about it. But then 


they produce a report which Senator Mondale tells us is so 
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diluted that academics cannot know what in fact, is going on 
on the campuses that the Church Committee said that they should 
be concerned about. 

The Harvard Report in fact, discusses that problem. And 
yet in commenting here and elsewhere on the Harvard Report, 
Admiral Turner to my knowledge has never said anything about 
these two paragraphs. And I think we'll want to read them in 
the hopes that that will stimulate some discussion. Talking 
about CIA recruitment on campus » the Harvard Report says this: 
the method involves the use of individuals --who may be professors, 
administrators, OF possibly students--and who have an ongoing 
confidential relationship with the CIA and recruiters. The job 
of these covert recruiters 1s to identify to the CIA members of 
the community, including foreign students, who may be likely 
candidates for employment oF other relationships with the CIA 
on a regular or sporadic basis. They go on to say that they 
understand when a recruiter jaentifies a person he gives the name 
to the CIA and that the CIA then conducts @ packground investigation 
on the individual. But then neither the recruiter nor the CIA 
informs the individual at this stage that ne or she is being 
considered for employment OF other purposes. The Harvard Report 
goes on to say that it feels for a number of reasons, that I 
think would be obvious to this audience, such yelationships are 
improper and should not continue. The Harvard Report then 


recommends that any person Who as in. THES kind of relationship 
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for the CIA. It goes on to say that no member of the Harvard 
community should give the name of an individual to the CIA 
without that individual's permission. 


Now, you have been told that this legislation has been 


introduced in the Senate Intelligence Committee. That legislation 


authorizes the CIA to continue to operate secret recruiters 

on universities campuses. It authorizes the CIA to conduct 
secret background investigations of Americans and foreigners 
within the United States. Therefore, it seems to me that the 
academic community has an obligation to take a position, as 

the Harvard community has done, on whether it thinks this 

kind of secret recruitment is proper. And if it does not think 
so, it has an obligation to go before the Senate Intelligence 
Committee which will be holding hearings on this issue and to 
say what rules and regulations and what guidelines you'll permit. 
Now let me conclude simply by putting a few questions to Adiniral 
Turner. First, I'd like to ask whether it's allowed, as the 
Church Committee reports says, primary recruitment and CIA 
activities on the university campuses~-is the risk of disclosure 
an embarrassment, rather than a threat to academic freedom? 
Second, I would like to ask him whether the activities which 
were described in the Church Committee report which have been 
quoted to you about activities on a hundred campuses as has 

been delicately put, maybe introductions have pravided leads. 
Whether that is in fact, still going on on something like 


a hundred university campuses? Third, I would like to ask him 
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whether he has considered making public, in view of this 
administration's committment to greater openness, making 

public now those secret portions of the Church report so that, 

as Senator Mondale told us, we would be able to have publicly 

an accurate picture of what is now going on on campuses. Mr. 
Mondale, when he was a senator thought that that could and should 
be made public. I don't know whether Admiral Turner and others 

of the Administration have considered whether that can now be done. 
Fourth, I would like to ask him whether the Harvard Report's 
description is essentially correct, and insofar as it is or is not 
correct why it is that the CIA cannot discuss publicly, why it 

is that he does not discuss publicly, whether that kind of 
activity goes on without naming names or naming campuses; but 

just discussing in general terms whether that activity occurs. 
Finally, I would like to ask whether the CIA is observing the 
Harvard guidelines that are in effect, those guidelines of Syracuse 
and other universities; and I would like to ask whether if other 
universities adopt these rules, the CIA will observe them. And 
specifically I would like to ask whether the CIA has told its 
secret recruiters the same thing that it has told the people 

that it has research relationships with. Namely, that the CIA 
will reexamine the secrecy obligations that they have taken 

and permit those people to state publicly that they have been 

and are now recruiters for the CIA. I think the question of 
secret recruitment does, as the Church Committee implies, pose 
very serious problems for academic freedom: And I think the time 


is long past for the CIA to simply refuse to discuss a subject 
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which puts important cases for academic freedom in the 


United States. 
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American Association of University Professors - 10 June 1978 


Second Speaker - Admiral Stansfield Turner, Director of Central Intelligence 


Good morning, good afternoon. In thinking about being with you here 
today, I was struck by the commonality of our profession. The intelligence 
profession, the academic profession are both founded on good research and 
searching out information. They're both founded on analyzing that 
information, interpreting it, adding to the fund of knowledge ayatiante. 
They're both founded on publishing that data, making it available to 
those who need it so they can draw better conclusions in whatever line of 
work they are engaged. In our country there is a similarity because in 
the non-governmental sector there's a greater concentration of research 
skills as identified by a PhD in the academic community than anywhere else; 
in the governmental sector that concentration is in the intelligence 
community. We have more PhD's than anyone else in the government. This 
commonality means in my view that we have a good enough foundation for 
a more comfortable, a more mutually supportive relationship than has 
existed in recent years. I happen to believe that a more mutually 
supportive relationship between us is particularly important to the 
United States of America today. Why? Because good intelligence is 
more important today than at any time since World War II. Your contribution 


to it can be significant and entirely proper. 


Why is it more important that we have good intelligence? Thirty 
years ago we had absolute military superiority. Today we are in the 
position of mere parity. Clearly, the leverage of knowing other people's 
capability and intentions in the military sphere is much greater when 
you are at a position of mere parity. Thirty years ago we were totally 
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independent economically. Today we are clearly interdependent with 
many other countries. It is much more important today that we know 
what is going on and what is going to happen in the economic sphere 
than it was thirty years ago. Thirty years ago we were a dominant 
political power and many smaller nations took their cue from us 
automatically. Today not only do those nations not take cues from anybody, 
but there are many many more of them. Pick up your morning papers and 
read about a country you never heard of a decade ago. It's everyday 
in that way. Why, though, must we obtain information about the military, 
political and economic activities through intelligence? For the simple 
reasons that we are blessed by living in the most open society the 
world has ever known. But most of the nations of the world do not 
enjoy that privilege. And yet the activities of those closed societies 
have tremendous import and impact on our military, political and 
economic well being. 

For instance, would anyone in this room even think of concluding 
an agreement on strategic arms limitation with the Soviet Union if 
we could not assure you from the intelligence side that we could check 
and verify whether that agreement is being carried out. This isn't a 
question of whether you trust the Soviets; whether you have confidence 
that they will do tite they say. The stakes are too high in this 
particular game for any country to put its total fate in the hands of 
someone else without any ability to check on them. 

So, too, with the many other negotiations in which our government 


is engaged today in an attempt to reduce the threshold of the 
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spobabil iy of resort to arms. Mutual and balanced force reductions in 
Europe; antisatellite negotiations; comprehensive test bans on nuclear 
weapons testing; reductions in conventional arms sales around the world - 
all of these are founded on good intelligence. 

But much more than the military sphere is at stake. Our country 
stands for increased international economic growth, narrowing the gap 
between the under-priviledged nations of the southern hemisphere and 
those of us to the North. And yet, here too, you need good economic 
information. You need not be surprised by a closed society like the 
Soviet Union that entered the grain market in 1973 in a way that 
disturbs all of our economies and yours and my pocketbook. 

The CIA today publishes unclassified estimates. One last summer 
on the future of the Soviet economy, trying to inform everyone what to 
expect from that closed society, saying that they are going to have some 
problems in the decade ahead. Problems which will lead to pressure that 
will keep them from entering the international market as much as they are 
today we believe, and therefore impact on American business. We've 
had a study that was published on the international energy situation - 
that said that over the next decade the demand for oil out of the ground 
will be greater than the amount we can physically get out; not that it's 
not down there, but than we can get out. Therefore, there are bound to 
be increased pressures on prices and there will be restriction on 
economic growth. If we are going to combat, as we would like to in 
this country, a war on international terrorism, you simply have to 
penetrate and find out what is going on in international terrorist 


organizations. We do that from an intelligence base. If we are going 
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to conduct the war on international drug trafficking, you have to do 
much the same kinds of things. 

And in the international political sphere, if you're an inter- 
ventionist, an activist, you want the United States to get involved, 
or if you're a pacifist and you don't want the United States to get 
involved, you simply have to have good information as a foundation 
for your policy in one direction or the other. 

Hence, this country must have today, some organization, call it 
the CIA or whatever you will, that can operate overseas, openly and 
clandestinely in order to gain the information that our policymakers 
need. 

Today, however, the rules and the players have changed. Your 
intelligence community is under the tightest control and is operating 
more openly than ever before. We are, in my opinion, in an exciting 
period, an exciting experiment, in which we are evolving a new, uniquely 
American model of intelligence. What are these controls? What are 
these checks and balances that Bill refered to that we now have and did 
not have when the Church Committee report was written? 

One, you have myself, the Director of Central Intelligence, with 
strengthened authority today. New authority to bring together all of 
the intelligence activities of our country, not just those of the CIA. 
And my personal conviction that the Intelligence Community will and must 
operate in conformance with the laws of this country and with its 
moral standards; and that it must cooperate fully with the oversight 
bodies that have been established. 


What are those oversight bodies? What are those checks and balances 
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built into the governmental structure? First is the President and 
the Vice President who today take a very active and strong interest 
in our intelligence activities and supervise them closely. 

Secondly, there is something known as the Intelligence Oversight 
Board; three distinguished citizens appointed by the President reporting 
only to him and to whom you or any of our employees can communicate 
directly. Call them up, write them and say you think Admiral Turner's 
off on a bad tack. They will investigate it; report only to the 
President. 

Beyond that there is a new role in the Justice Department; new 
regulations which they write and tell me how I may go about conducting 
my business. 

And finally, there are two very rigorous oversight committees 
of the Congress; one in each chamber. And I can tell you having been 
on the hill for over twelve hours this last week that they hold me to 
the task. They interrogate me, we provide them detailed information 
and they know what is going on. In addition to this, I rely very much on 
the American public as a form of control on our intelligence activities. 
So today we are responding more to the media; we are coming more to 
academic conferences and symposiums, writing papers and supporting your 
activities. Weare: 1eeeiane more; we are participating more in panels 
like this - and we are publishing more; we're publishing all that we 
can legally declassify and still find that we have a value to the American 
public. And any university or college that is not subscribing to the 
Library of Congress for $255 a year to all the publications that we 


put out from the CIA, and average of two a week on an unclassified 
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basis, is missing one of the greatest source bargains in the world. 
We have the Freedom of Information Act and a greater declassification 
program. These are not just a public relations gimmick, these are founded 
in a Sincere conviction that the better informed the American public 
is on issues of national interest, the stronger our democracy will be. 

We want particularly, however, to share with the academic 

community. On the one hand because we need you. We need, as any 
research organization does, outside scrutiny to ask, are we seeing the 
woods for the trees? Are we making those same old assumptions year 
after year? Are we mired in our own thinking? Is our analysis rigorous? 
On the other hand, I think there is an untapped potential for the 
academic community from the world of intelligence. Our new sophisticated 
technical means of collecting intelligence has all kinds of potential 
for you as well as for us. I just learned the other day, for instance, 
that there's tremendous potential for archeology in our aerial photography 
capability; an ability to get to archeological ruins that are politically 
or geographically unaccessible and even to find more when you're there 
than you can get on the ground. We're anxious to share if we can in 
spheres like this. At the same time we're anxious to have you share 
with us your expertise, your knowledge, because we have a basic principle. 
We do not want to risk and spend money to go out overseas and clandestinely 
collect information when it is openly available inside our own society. 
So whatever connections with you, and not only with you but the entire 
American public, is an informal connection to try to ask questions and 
find out what people have learned if they have traveled abroad as they 
have studied or they've done research. And this includes informal 


consulting in areas of academic and scientific, technical expertise. 
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Beyond them we do have formal, contractual paid relationships with 
consultants, or for providing information. These are nearmally open 
unless the recipient, the person with whom we contract wants them to be 
kept confidential. We want the universities, in the cases of academics, 
to be informed. But clearly the relationship between the individual 
professor and the university is the relationship between them and not 
between us and the universities. 

We agree that if a university like Bill's requires that all outside 
commitments of academic members be reported to the administration 
the CIA should be no acception. We disagree, however; that the CIA 
relationship should be singled out uniquely as it is in the Harvard 
guidelines which assumes that only a relationship with the CIA would 
endanger the professor's or the school's integrity. With all the 
opportunities today for conflict of interest we think that is a naive 
assumption. 

Beyond the exchange of information in both directions, it should 
be obvious that we in the intelligence community are just as dependent 
as the American business community and the American academic community 
itself on recruiting good U.S. students, graduates of our universities 


and our colleges. We can't exist over time without an annual imput 


of a relatively few of the high quality of American university graduates. 


We recruit todayopenly on about 150 different campuses just like businesses 


or other government agencies. I am sorry to have to tell you that there 
are a few campuses on which we are denied the right to have free 
communications and free associations. 

In addition, the CIA needs to contract with some foreign students 
in our country, some very few of the 120,000 of these students. And 


despite malicious stories otherwise, let me assure you that all such 
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contracts are without coercion, are entirely free, and entirely a matter 
of choice with individual foreign students. 

Let me sum up by saying that in intelligence in our country 
today we operate under two imperatives. The first is to recognize that 
the juxtaposition of open and closed societies in our world has dangers 
for the open society. Now there is not one of us here who would trade 
the short term advantages that accrue to a closed society for the blessings 
of openness and respect for the individual human being that we have in 
our society and we all have faith that that is a long term strength of 
great advantage. But at the same time we cannot be so naive as to think 
that we can forego collecting information about these closed societies 
without giving them undue and unnecessary advantage. 

Out second imperative is to recognize that the basic purpose of 
intelligence in our country is.to support and defend its free 
institutions. We attempt to do that by providing the most comprehensive, 
the most reliable data we can to the President, to the Congress, to 
some extent to the American public so that the best decisions for al] 
of us can be made. In my view, it would make no sense whatsoever for us 
to jeopardize any of those free institutions in the process of collecting 
that information. I assure you that we are dedicated to conducting 
intelligence in the:United States in ways that will only strengthen the basic 


institutions, the basic standards of our country. Thank you. 
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In response to Bill Ward's very thoughtful comments on the 
threat of the CIA ‘to our society: He said first it was a 
threat because there were not adequate organizational checks 
and balances. I hope I answered that in my comments. Let 

me point out that the Church Committee report is outdated by 

a great deal of the actions that we have taken to carry out 
these recommendations. Secondly, he was concerned that there 
can't be constituent power brought to bear as a check on the 
CIA because we can't tell the public everything about what we 
do. I agree with him that that is in fact the case. But at 
the same time, I am listening for a prescription of Tow to 

cure that. Our prescription is what I call surrogate public 
constituent oversight. That surrogate process are these 
committees of the Congress and the Intelligence Oversight Board 
that I referred to. As Bill has said, he supports the need 

for good intelligence in our country. But there is a conflict 
between having good intelligence and having 100% openness. 

And it is not the Intelligence Community alone that has secrets 
in our country. It is the academic community. CAP researchers 
certainly don't share their research before they publish it. 
It is the business community, who don't share information on 
their accounts and their plans and their programs. It is 
academics who consult with the business community and don't 


reveal the strategy for the firms that they are advising. All 
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of us have this problem of where we draw the line between 
complete public inspection of our activities and some degree 
of secrecy. We have been drawing it further and further in this 
country and, under this new model of intelligence, forced 
public disclosure. We are trying our best, but there are great 
risks and there have been disclosures that have not been 
intended that have seriously jeopardized our ability to 
continue an intelligence fuction and institution. 

Morton eese some questions here, that are complex. I'm 
not sure I've got them all written down or I can decide how to 
answer them. I think he makes an inference that I want to 
establish pinciples. The CIA does not operate collecting 
intelligence in the United States of America. Our job is to 
collect foreign intelligence overseas. We don't clandestinely 
work against the American citizen, or against the foreign 
citizen in this country. We come to them openly to ask them for 
information. We're not allowed by a to so call "spy" on the 
American citizen, or on the foreign citizen in this country. He 
pointed out ee he thinks it's wrong that there be recruiting 
in which the individual is not informed that he is being 
considered for a position in the CIA. Everyone of you, every 
year I suspect, get a number of letters asking who's a good 
graduate student to go work here, or who would be good 
professors for the head of a department in another university, or 
that IBM would like to employ this person or that--could you 


recommend somebody. And I am sure that if you sum up their 
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qualities, their strengths, you rush right out and give that 

to the individual who is concerned. We recruit on campuses, 

we recruit just like everybody else does. Some of it's open, 
some of it's not. The not portions--Morton didn't hear me 

talk about them in my speech; and which he complained vigoriously 
that I did not address or the CIA will not address. For the 
first time in public I addressed this issue today of recruiting 
foreign students on campuses and I told you we do very few out 


of some 120,000 who are here. And there is.utterly no coercion 


in it. And it’s no more secretive than much of the other 


recruiting that is done. 
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Questions and Answers - 10 June 1978 


Q: If we agree that the best intelligence, the best analysis, 
is necessary for comment on foreign affairs or the whole 
variety of things which you named; Would it not be possible 
to split the operational side of the agency completely 
from the policy and analysis side so that the policy and 
analysis side would not only be publicly available but I 
think would even serve the interest of the agency. Secondly, 
I think that they would have the confidence that they would 
have a policy analysis for getting a particular spy to 
contract who is exposed to the scrutiny of other professionals 
in the field. I think that split between the operational 
and the policy and analysis side would not only allow 
academics to participate comfortably, it would also serve 
the interest of the agency. 


A: I think what you're really saying, Bill, is that academics 
Simply have a built in bias--that if they associate with 
the CIA they're tarnished. Even Norman Bimbaum is 
associating with us these days. Seriously, the connection 
between the analysts and the people who collect intelligence-- 
whether they collect it from our technical system, whether 
they collect it from our human intelligence system, whether 
they collect it from our overt, open system--is absolutely 
fundamental to the process of intelligence. It would be 
like somebody doing research on geological strata out im the 
field and digging cores and not being willing to talk to 
the people back in the university who are analyzing it and 
writing the dissertation. What happends in this game is 
that the analyst needs some information. He walks across 
the hall and talks to the man who goes out and collects it. 
He describes it and the man says well, I've got this system 
and that system and I'll try a little of each and see what 
I get. He comes back and says here's what I have and the 
analyst oh no, you missed the point a little bit over here. 

I want to know the color of the nodes, not how thick they 
are. They go back and they try it again. Otherwise, we 
collect information about Country X and we analyze it 
on Country Y. It is utterly essential. I have in my time 
moved within the organization, somewhat in directions other 
than indicated. I am making a very clear division here, 
but I can't just separate them and even if I did, what 
difference would it make. I'd call one the CIA and the 
other one XIA or something like that and they'd still have 
to be there and work together. I think it's a subterfuge to 
Simply tell you all that you are not working for the CIA 
because I call it the XIA. 
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There is a second issue which is the compatability 


between operations by intelligence agencies and analysis. 
It seems to me very different that I would ask Admiral 
Turner to put a contemporary version on that--whether 

he does not think it would be an incompatibility. Let's 
say the President of the United States was to simultaneously 
order him: one, to produce the best possible analysis of 
the Cuban role in Africa and two, conduct a worldwide 
propaganda campaign using CIA assets to exaggerate and 

to alarm people about the Cuban role in Africa; and 
whether an academic should not wonder about whether 

he should cooperate with CIA on the first question if 
they are simultaneously engaged in the second activity. 


Let me make sure we are understanding our terms here 
because that's a very good question. He called covert 
action the influencing of events in a foreign country. It 


is not really an intelligence function. Clandestine collection 


is collecting information secretly overseas about foreign 
activities. The third function we do is research. They're 
all lumped together because the country decided some years 
ago that when it was going to do covert action--attempt to 
influence events overseas, which is simply one step further 
in the diplomatic process but not going as far as sending 

in the marines--it decided that the Central Intelligence 
Agency would be the one to do that. There have been 

many studious proposals to separate all covert action 
activities out of the Central Intelligence Agency and put 
them elsewhere. When I first arrived I thought that might 
have some real merit and I looked at it quite carefully. 

It has some inferences that you want to be careful about. 

So we do a covert action overseas, like the propaganda 
Situation Morton described, and we concentrate on getting 
the truth out to other people. We're not out to do a dirty 
tricks game, we're trying to penetrate and get people to 
understand what's happening in the world when their media or 
society is closed. Now, the same people who will do that — 
for us are marvelous sources of intelligence. What would 

we do if we separate the two. We would construct two 
bureaucracies--many of them working with the same individuals 
overseas. It would number one be confusing and difficult, 
but think of the effect of having a second bureaucracy 

just for covert action. Ladies and gentlemen you Know as 
well as I that bureaucracies tends to perpetuate themselves 
and tend to grow. Today if you're in covert action in the 
CIA, tomorrow it may be an entirely separate section. You 
don't have to push covert action in order to be sure you have 
a job tomorrow or that you'll be active and fully employed. 
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If you have an agency just to do covert action, I'm 
afraid it will be forced upon us and that it will be 
generated by that agency, whereas today that is not 
the case whatsoever. We in the Central Intelligence 
Agency look on this as a subsidiary function and we 
only respond to requests for assistance in the covert 


action field.* 


Admiral Turner, could you possibly answer one of Morton 
Halperin's questions about the Church Committee Report 
and the possible declassification of the censored parts? 


I'd be happy to. I have not seen nor have access to the 
portions of the Church Committee Report that were not 
published. That's a matter of the United States Senate 

and its committees. I can only assure you that the senators 
who reviewed what the CIA recommended be published was 

not published, are by no means tools of the CIA, they made 
up their minds what was in the national interest to publish, 
and what was not in the national interest to publish. And 
if anybody is going to reverse their decision it will be 

the senators, not the CIA. 


My name is Norman Birnbaum, and I was just embraced by 
Admiral Turner. I would, with respect, distance myself 

a little bit. As some of you may know, I'm in litigation 
with the CIA in a mail opening case. This happened under 
the administration when directorship of the CIA was not 

an Amherst but a Williams graduate, Richard Helms. The 
point is this: The nearness to the CIA, on which Admiral — 
Turner spoke on my part, is represented by a consulting’ 
appointment to the National Security Council of the 
Executive Office of the President. It's quite true that 
in this function as consultant presumably the reports I 

do could be read by the CIA, they could also xerox my 
articles and send them around. But the fact is that this 
relationship is an open relationship which my students 

and colleagues know about and I must say that I am pleased 
to be helping the administration in foreign policy--it 
needs help. I must say that if I had been asked to be a 
consultant to the CIA, I would refuse. And I would refuse 
not out of any disinclination to do a public service but 
because of--and I'm candid at this point--the CIA's record 
in covert operations and manipulations. It's really very, 
very difficult if not impossible for anybody interested in 
contemporary politics or social affairs to approach another 
colleague and say, look I'm working for the CIA but I'm 
only asking for local information. It makes it very, very 
difficult and this is the reason I think that the question 
raised by the Church Committee and also by Mort Halperin 
about the separation of covert operations from intelligence, 
is a question which is in the national interest and would 


it seems to me be of interest to all of us. 
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Let me start by reaffirming my written apology on behalf 
of my predecessor to Professor Birnbaum for his mail 
having been opened. There isn't one of us in the Agency 
today who doesn't believe that was a reprehensible mistake 
and we're very apologetic. At the same time, the professor's 
remark in attempting to distance himself from the CIA 
while he is working on the NSC, of which the CIA is a 
compoent part’, strikes me as surprising. Although his 
relationship with the NSC is open, let me assure you he 
cannot work there without having access to secret 
information which he will not share with any of the rest 
of you or we will have to terminate. his employment. 


Admiral Turner, I'm addressing a concern to you in your 
capacity not simply as the Director of the CIA but as 
head of the Intelligence Community, a position you 
alluded to yourself. You spoke of research and research 
is very dear to our hearts. So is science and I think it 
has to be made clear that research is even steven with 
science, but not quite the same thing. I'll try to make 
clear what I mean in a moment. That difference was very 
pointedly illustrated in several recent occurrences 
which involved attempts to preempt publication of the 
results of scientific research. One case I know of was 
supported by the National Science Foundation. Now the 
essence of science is not simply research, it is the 
availability of results to the scientific community and 
it seems to me that attempts to suppress this result, 
particularly when the Intelligence Community is not 
involved at all in financing or funding of these things, 
is to put it mildly insidious to the health of the 
scientific community and the academic community. And 

I don't understand how it could possibly be justified 
by anyone in the Intelligence Community. 


To begin with, I looked into this and I know of no 
authorized intelligence community effort to suppress 

those pieces of information. It was apparently somebody 
from the Intelligence Community acting as a member of 

the association or something who did try to discourage 
that. At the same time, I hope you are not stating that 
the man who worked so diligently during the 1940s under 
Stack Stadium at the University of Chicago should not 

have been allowed to keep their scientific research 
secretive. We're only allowed to have secrecy in times 
during was, is that correct? The distinction between 
peace and war is not that clear cut. And you certainly 
don't wait until the day the war starts to start building 
tanks. Our objective today is to ensure that we don't 

get into war and we have to have both scientific development 
and good intelligence information in order to achieve that 
objective which is what drives all of us in government and 


international relations. 
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I have been personally aware of Stan Turner's career 

for a good many years and I was pleased with his 
appointment and wish to assure him I would have voted 
for the President had I known his intention to assign 
Stan to his present duty. (inaudible)...Do you feel that 
we do in fact have a balance of national intelligence 
effort to make proper use of that. 


& 
Thank you Dave. I do. As far as the reduction of 
clandestine intelligence operators is concerned, I 
would like to make it very clear ‘that we did not 
reduce our clandestine people overseas where they 
are working on the important things. What we did 
was cut the overhead at headquarters. We were 
overstaffed and people were underemployed, and I 
don't see how I can challenge promising young people 
to make the future intelligence community unless we 
really challenge them and they were. being so challenged 
because of the excess number of people. The second part 
of your question-was are we working with the academic 
community, and the answer is no to that. That is what 
I am striving to improve and I think it is most important 
to both of us. About once every six weeks I get out on 
a college campus and speak and talk with students, both 
in small groups and also big public audiences. I'm trying 
to open up these channels of communication again because 
I think there is so much benefit to both sides. 


. Admiral Turner, for the sake of this question let's grant 
that proposition that it is essential from your perspective 
that the Intelligence Community and academia work together. 
It is a two part question: What is the professional 
identity status of the person who is recruited by the CIA 
as to the CIA's corps of professional and moral integrity? 
How is this relationship resolved where the contract with 
the person's university has a disclosure stipulation in 
other types of employment? 


That is a very interesting and good question. We believe 
with great sincerity that we are as moral and have as much 
integrity at the Central Intelligence Agency and Intelligence 
Community in general as any profession. The moral conflicts 
that are generated in intelligence work are néither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively different than the moral 
conflicts that are faced by most other professions and 

lines of work in our country: I come to this job asa 

former military officer. Look at the moral conflicts a 
military man faces when he asks the question--will he shoot 
to kill. There is no greater moral conflict that a man must 
face in life. Look at the moral conflicts that have been 
exposed in recent years about the American business community. 
Will you lose that contract or will you offer a bribe to that 
foreign company, or country with whom you are dealing. So 
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too, we in the intelligence have moral conflicts. But 
they are not different. They are tough and we work 

hard to get our people to understand basic ground rules 
under which they work, the standards which the President 
of the United States will accept, that I will accept, and 
it is not easy and it puts a tremendous load on the young 
people who colle in and accept the sacrifices of being 

in the intelligence business. I assure you there are real 
sacrifices, but we do have a great sense of integrity and 
moral standards. I intend to insure that those are 
rigorously enunciated to all, the people who join our 
orgainzation. And I would like you to know that at this 
moment I am very engrossed in a project with the leading 
academics. and the leading universities in writing a 
specific code of ethics for the intelligence community. 

I found when I took this job that this man had written 2 
article in a leading journal he said there was a code of 
ethics needed in the intelligence community. I called him 
_ up and asked him if he would work. That was a year and 
a quarter ago, we are still working on it. You can laugh, 
but it is not easy to do. It is not easy to write something 
that will be specific enough to give guidance and not so 
specific as to tie people's hands. Yet, I owe it to my 
people to give them moral and ethical guidance, because the 
man in the field has got to take that responsibility on 
his shoulders. They're young men and women out there who 
are doing it for you. They are brave, they are capable 
.and they are moral. JI am trying hard to give them explicit 
guidance to help them on their course. I thank you for 
the privilege of being with you today. I look forward to 
more interchange between all of us in the intelligence 
community of our country and all of you in the academic 
professions we all hold in such high esteem. 
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"The C.I.A. and the Academic Community" 


One may take two perspectives on the Central Intelligence Agency: the 


first from the perspective of a citizen, the second from the perspective of 


on a single important question: how to maintain conditions which support a 


| 
| 
a member of the academic community. The two perspectives converge, however, | 
| | 
1 
{ 

free and open society? 
| 
‘ | 
We live in a culture used to verbal excess. The argument why the C.I.A. | 


raises questions about the conditions of freedom in modern American society 


rests, however, on two assertions which may sound excessive, but which I mean 


seriously, however quietly I prefer to give voice to them. 

First, the C.I.A. is a threat to the traditional meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; 

Second, the C.I.A. is a threat to the integrity of the academic community, 
and the integrity of the academic community is important to the social condi- 
tions of freedom in a democratic society. 

il. The Founding patneee Hae a deep peenptied en about human nature and its 
eeenele against the temptations of power. A proper constitution should, they 
thought, provide security against arbitrary power. To compress 4 long and 
complicated historical se ratedes one may say there have been from the beginning 
in American political thought two views how power may be made responsible. 

The first view places emphasis on the form of government created by 4 
constitution, on the institutional arrangement of the departments of govern- 
ment. Responsible government is to be achieved by setting up a government in 
which power is distributed carefully among the various parts in order to check 


undue power by Ay Gants oes branch in the whole, finely articulated, self- 
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are institutionalized within the government which the constitution creates. 
A good constitution is judged by the form of government it creates. In the 
American experience, this is the view one normally associates with the term, 
"checks and balances." 

The second view of the constitution puts emphasis not so much on the 

organization of the departments of government created by the constitution 

act of 
but on the/constituting government itself, the process by which governments 
are made or unmade, and insists that the true check on the power of govern- 
ment, on any one or all of the particular branches of government, lies always 
in the power of the people outside the doors of government. In this view, 
the measure of a good constitution is not the form of government which the 
constitution creates but the effectiveness of the process by which the people 
out of government are constantly able to discipline government by exercising 
the inalienable power which ultimately creates and sanctions all governments. 
In the American experience, it is the view one normally associates with the 
term, "constituent power." 

The C.I.A. threatens to confound either view of the constitution as a 
check against irresponsible power. On the effectiveness of internal checks 
and balances (such devices as legislative oversight, the power of the purse, 
control by enabling legislation), the Senate Select Committee, chaired by | 
Senator Church, concluded: "There has been, in short, a clear and sustained 
failure by those responsible to control the intelligence community and to 
ensure its accountability. There has been an equally clear and sustained 
failure by intelligence agencies to fully inform the proper authorities of 
their activities and to comply with directives from those authorities" (Final 
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on the effectiveness of the power of constituents outside of government, 


one may point only to the difficulty of receiving any information which may 
allow one to discover what one needs to know in order to make an informed 


judgment on any question. There is the Freedom of Information Act, to be 


sure, but the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency is also mandated by 


the National Security Act not to disclose information which in the Director's 


judgment may imperil the confidentiality of sources or the security of the 


United States. The power of the people outside of government depends upon 


their capacity to know what goes on inside of government. That is not formally 


impossible, but it is practically improbable with the C.1.A. 


Ze The challenge the C.I.A. presents to traditional constitutional safeguards 
against arbitrary and unchecked power is, for the citizen, more important, more 


interesting, and more grave because it is 4 challenge to the general political 


order of modern American society. yet, although on a Less grand scale, the 
challenge of the C.I.A. to the integrity of the academic community is also 4 
threat to the general political order because it is a threat fo the social 


conditions of freedom in a democratic society. 


Again, the argument, because it is interesting, is long and complex. One 
must indicate it in summary fashion. It is, essentially, the liberal argument 


against the power of the state, an argument for the necessity of pluralism to 


check inordinate power, whether political or social, wherever it appears. 


Madison and Tocqueville are its chief spekesmen. 


The danger, especially in modern, complex, mass societies, is the dichotomy 
between the state and the single individual citizen- Despite political privi- 


lege and legal rights, the Lone individual is hardly an equal in any contest 
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with the state. ‘The pluralistic argument for the social fabric of a free 
political order assumes the necessity of autonomous institutions, free from 
control by the state, which provide buffers between the state and the citizen. 
One thinks of business, the church, the press, unions, foundations, and the 
university. 

Recent history has seen the erosion of the capacity of the ordinary 
citizen to believe in the integrity and the autonomy of such institutions. 

We have witnessed the loss of trust in the institutions of American society. 
The government, not wholly, to be sure, put in considerable measure, bears 

a considerable share of blame for weakening the conditions of trust which 
sustain the confidence of individual citizens. When foundations and universi- 
ties, newspapers and publishers, unions and church organizations begin to be 
seen as covert extensions of the power of the state, an uneasy skepticism 
begins to pervade the mass of citizens. Nothing seems impossible, paranoia 
becomes plausible. 

In the name of freedom and security, we have allowed an erosion of the 
meaning of the Republic and an erosion of the political and social safeguards 
which protect freedom within it. As one institution, although only one, the 
academic community has a responsibility, quite beyond its own special values 
and concerns, to demonstrate to the ordinary citizen that, yes, it is what 
it seems to be, that it is not an agency of the state, that it is an inde- 


pendent center of thought and teaching and research. 


The C.1.A. and the Academic Community 


The Report of the "select Committee to Study Governmental Operations 


with Respect to Intelligence Activities” of the United States Senate, the 
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of the C.I.A. with academic institutions and individual academics. The conelu- 
sion of its hearings was that "there is a problem." The Church Committee 
believed, however, in the necessary needs of the nation for intelligence and 
for the "best advice and judgment our universities can produce," and that 
legislation on the use of individuals in the academic world was both unen- 
forceable and a further intrusion of the state into the affairs of the academy, 
so it made no recommendations for legislation. Instead, the Committee con- 
cluded, it "believes that it is the responsibility of eieee institutions and 
particularly the American academic community to set up the professional and 
ethical standards of its members." 

One can only welcome the reticence of the Church Committee in not recom- 
mending the intrusion of government into the internal affairs of colleges and 
universities, especially when a major concer generated by its report is the 
autonomy of academic institutions. Yet, the Church Committee report, itself 
censored by the very agencies it was investigating, puts a heavy burden on 
academic institutions because its Report deals with generalities at some dis- 
tance from the "problem" it concludes is a real problem. It may be difficulte 
fo set one’s own house in order when one does not know what disorder prevails, 
still the academic community has the obligation to think through and to be 
self-conscious of what its own professional and ethical standards aré@ in rela- 


tion to involvement with the C.I.A. or other agencies of the government and, 


even, with other institutions, public or private, which seek its services. 
There is an obvious danger in doing so, of course, the danger of arousing 
apprehensions that there is or has been in a particular college or university 


some unacceptable relationship with the C.I-A. As the President of one college, 
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of the faculty, student body, or staff of Amherst College with the C.I.A. As 


President of the College, under the Freedom of Information Act, I did seek to 


discover whether any relationship did exist. The Directors of the Central 


Intelligence Agency, Mr. Bush and later Admiral Turner, responded courteously 
and reflectively, but declined to answer the question. 
There is the further danger of implying that any relationship with the 


C.1.A. is unacceptable. Surely, that cannot be so. It is of national importance 


that the government of the United States has the best intelligence possible on 


foreign affairs. It is obvious that the professional knowledge and scholarly 


competence of many faculty in American colleges and universities are an immensely 
valuable resource to an effective system of intelligence, The only caveat, the 
whole point of formulating standards for appropriate involvement in the gather~ 


ing of intelligence, is that the relationship between an institution or an 


individual with the C.I.A., or any other agency or external body, not contradict 


general standards of professional conduct. 


Premise: All members of the academic community have the responsibility 


to avoid actions which call into question the integrity of colleges 
and universities as independent and autonomous centers of teaching 


and research. 


The premise, one will quickly recognize is general, and not addressed only 


and particularly to involvement with the C.I.A., although the injunction of the 
Church Committee provides the occasion to reflect on criteria for the self- 

government of academic institutions. To put it another way, whatever standards 
or guidelines are established should be generalizable. If disclosure is appro- 


priate for a relation with a governmental agency, so it is for a relation with 
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a fee as consultant with a labor union or corporate employer should let the 
students he teaches or the colleagues he addresses through word or publication 
know, so his objectivity may be considered and fairly assessed by those to whom 
he speaks. 

To suggest there is an individual responsibitity to the corporate good 
of the academic community raises a classic problem. 

I will put aside the practical problem that if an individual chooses to 
engage secretly in an action which is contrary to the general norms of the com- 
munity, there is -- by definition -- no way to know or to take that fact into 
account. It may be impossible to know whether a member of the academic community 
is acting in violation of the presumed norms of conduct for one who is a member 
of the academic community. 

At the college of which I am president, there exists a code of intellectual 
responsibility. It asserts, "Amherst cannot educate those who are unwilling to 
submit their own work and ideas to critical assessment." That is a statement 
about intellectual responsibility on the part of students. It is also true for 
anyone connected with the College who cares about its essential educational pur- 
pose, That sentence is an attempt to capture in words the ideal of an intellectual ~ 
community, namely, the belief that openness, honesty, the willingness to say what 
one has to say publicly, to accept criticism and to attend to opposing views, 
that all these qualities are essential, the necessary conditions of intellectual 
and educational life. 

Secrecy subverts these essential values and conditions, Secrecy is, to put 
it shortly, intolerable in an academic community. The C.I.A., of course, insists 
that although it will not disclose any relation it has with a particular academic 


that any individual who does have a relationship with it is surely free to say 
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In effect, there is no bar to individual disclosure, The AAUP, in a 
eeeolaeion passed at its Annual Meeting, June 1976, in response to the Report 
of the Church Committee, called "on all academics to participate only in those 
governmental activities whose sponsorship is fully disclosed." If the govern- 
ment refuses itself to disclose its sponsorship, then the responsibility devolves 
on the individual to disclose the nature of the relationship to students, pro- 
fessional colleagues, and others who may be affected by it. 

To say so is to tread on delicate ground, namely, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to do what he or she chooses with one's own time and energy, whatever the 
attitudes of others. Practically, as has already been suggested, there is no way 
to enforce the claim for openness on the individual who rejects the claim. The 
ground is more delicate than that, however. The difference may be principled, 
net just practical. The danger in laying down general or institutional rules for 
individual conduct is that the individual may, on principle, reject the premises 
on which the generality builds. Further, given widespread suspicion toward any 
involvement with the C.I.A. because of its past practices, there may be an under- 
standable anxiety about public awareness of any association with the Agency. 

Having said all that, having taken into account the practical, principled, 
and psychological objections, one may still insist that the nature of the intel- 
lectual enterprise requires as much candor as one is humanly capable of achieving. 
How each single college or university will arrange its affairs to insure the 
probability that individuals will live up to their professional responsibility is, 
as I have said, a delicate problem in governance. Local traditions and local mores 
will determine how that may best be done. But I do think that it is dangerous to 
jmagine that each individual is the only judge because that is to take the very 
ground on which the C.I.A. defends itself, namely, that anyone connected with it 
is free to say so. There is a corporate responsibility which transcends the indi- 
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what their professional of corporate responsibility is. It is up to the faculty 
of each institution to determine that, not just their professional responsibility 
to this or that particular institution, but their responsibility to the profes- 
sion. 

On the ieee sonal side, namely, the responsibility of people like myself 
who are administrators, the problem seems to me much easier. TI do not think 
that any administration of any college or university should: 

1. Accept or administer grants or contracts whose sponsorship is not 
openly disclosed; 

2, Allow sponsored research if the faculty member is not free to pub- 
lish the results of that research openly; 

3. Cooperate with any security clearance or inquiry into the background 
of any member of the faculty, staff, or student body without the obligation to 
inform the individual of such action; 

4. Allow the recruitment of faculty, students, and staff for any employ- 


ment by any agency unless the recruitment is public and open. 


Finally, one comment to put things in a larger perspective. Situations may 
arise in which one chooses consciously to violate the standards of professional 
conduct because of the claim of a greater good. A respected colleague once put 
the dilemma by way of an anecdote. We know that the war against Nazi Germany was 
greatly helped by acquiring, in Poland, the cipher machine which was used to code 
Cerman war orders. Tf conditions were such that an American professor, seen 
acting as an independent scholar but in fact a secret agent, were necessary for the 
securing of the cipher machine, would it be permissible for the professor to do so? 

The hard answer has to be that as an academic (as our philosophic friends 


Like to say, qua academic) the action is impermissible because it violates pro- 
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of the ethical standards of his or her professional calling, might well choose 
to put them aside. One good may have to give way to another. 
But the principle of professional responsibility and the openness and 
honesty it dictates must be asserted and defended, and explicated in some of 
its particulars, before one may make an adequate judgment when, consciously, to 
violate it. The public one means finally to serve must be confident that only 
grave and pressing danger could possibly lead to the surrender of professional 
obligation. It is the responsibility of all members of American colleges and 
universities to conduct their professional life to deserve public confidence and 
to take no action which will call into question the integrity and the autonomy of 


American academic institutions. 
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8 May 1978 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 
_ FROM 


SUBJECT : Preparation for Panel at Yale, 10 June 1978 


1. Your meeting with Halperin on this panel will be unlike other 
confrontations you have had at universities in that 


-- Halperin is an informed critic; 


-- he is sure to bring up questions for which there are 
no easy answers (e.g.; secret campus recruiting of 
foreign students); 


-- the audience will expect, real answers and reject 
waffles (not that others haven't, but the nature 
of the others permitted some waffling); 


-- the imp ign you make on part of the audience 


he 2 i Upeldks, cea, D = 
influence future efforts 1 


eer Gore te an 
n the academic relations/ 
guidelines area. 


Consequently, I suggest it is worth devoting some time in preparation. 


2. 1 have asked Herb's office to compile a list of Halperin's 
accusations/complaints against the CIA/IC from his writings and articles 
about him.... They are doing that. Then Il recommend at least one 2-hour 
Q&A and critique. of. A session around 7-8 June, followed by another on 
plane enroute. 


Very respectfully, 


ae 
gets 


ie Herb ‘Hetu 


aw 
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Peocuite fast year’s Senate 
Select Comniittee’s reporton tne 
telfigence saying there was 
massive CEA influence in U.S. 
universities, the Central In- 
telligenve Aveney is still in the 
education business. The CLA is 
sul funding research conducted 
on many of the nation’s campuses, 
1s still recruiting students and 
professors for extracurricular ac- 
tivities ind is stil] helping foreign 
Spy agencies keep tabs on 
dissident foreign students, 

The full scope of CIA 
involvement on campuses nity 
never be known, According to 
the final report of the Committee. 
scores of professors, ad- 
ministrators and graduate 
students are actively engaged ta 
“open” and “cladestine” CIA 
work. They recruit American and 
foreign students, write propagan- 
distic literature, conduct rescarch 
and travel abroad using their 
clouk of academic: status for 
cover, ; 

Specifics of these operations 
were deleted by the CIA before 
the Committee released its final 


report, including the names of 


whatever individuals and in- 
stitutions that had been 
cooperating with the CLA. And 


due to a Presidential order given, 


last year. the CIA will continue 
to enter into “contracts and 
arrangements” for “classified or 
unclassified research... with 
academic institutions.” [tis not 
yet known whether or not 
President Carter will continue 
this policy. 


oy Howtos ee 
aM On Ga wy ANG Soa Ef 


yo 
AN ge gen ey HR 
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oa 
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I 


AU Ff lyens ee 
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However, ai mereasing num. 


ber af students and faculty mene 
bers throughout the counters lave 
become very vocal in their disap- 
proval with the too-cozy rehition- 
ship beuvcen the CLA and 
colleges. The unsavory flavor 
associated with a multitude of 
CIA activities has led several. 
national academic associations to 
condemn clandestine CLA 
presence on campus. 

Although they have received 
little national attention, the 
National Student Association, the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and the Council of 
Ainerican “Political Science 
“Association have passed 
resolutions Opposing tiny 
initiation by government apencies 
to invoalve academia in covert in- 
telligence operations under the 
guise of academic research and 
have asked their members net to 
participate in such activities, 

But for some, that is net 
Nathan Gardel. a 
Student attending the University 
of California in Los Angeles, 


watts to know the full extent of 
involvement between the CLA 
and the University system. He has 
fited for this information through 
the Freedom of Informtion Act 
and fs currently trying tu have the 
$3,000 copying fee waived to get 
it. Gardel, however, has not stop- 
ped there. ; 

He wants to see ali correspon- 
dence between the CLA and the 
nine-school university system 
relating to the CIA recruitment 
drive of last year and all infor- 
mation about UC contracts. Gar- 
del believes that the GC 
president. David Saxon, has not 
been entirely free with the infor- 
mation. Gardel explained “this is 
hot to say he (Saxon) knows H 
everything” but we'd like to sce 
what he does know. At present, 
the CIA is openly funding 
weather climate research at UC: 
San Diego. Climate warfare was 
used by the CIA in Vietnam and 
Cuba, 


te 
HUE 
Hid 

St: 


a teacher, 
‘professional colleaguc... and that 
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More recently, an alleged CLA 
connection with a college 
professar of Brooklyn College in 
New York has stirred con- 
troversy to the point where the 
faculty members of the political 
science department have asked 
for their. colleague’s removal 
from the staff. 

The professor, Michael] I. 
Selzer, has been charged by 
several faculty members, one of 
them his brother-in-law, with 
being associated with the CLA. In 
a statement to the president of 
the college. the department mem- 
bers said that beeause of Selzer’s 
“admitted agreement in covert 


intelligence activities for the . 


CIA, he has violated... under- 
Stood, accepted statements (by 
national associations) and custs 
grave doubts of his credibility as 
scholar and 


his actions as described warrant 
removal from the college.” 
Selzer, according to one 
professor, first became involved 
Wit the CHA fast spring. Selzer is 
quoted as saying “his work for the 
CIA was only confined to 
Europe.” No other details are 


known, 


Selzer supposedly admitted his 
CIA connection at a recent 
dcparmental. meeting, He is now 


‘to Join in. 


i Psract on a feave of absence, 
but when contacted there by 


several New York lewspapers, 
Seleer denied that he had any 
contuct with the CIAL He alsa 
Said that he'll take legal action it 
dismissed and is contemptating: 
libel charges. 

A spokesperson for the college, 
said the president. Dr. John 
Kuieller, has atredy set up a con: 
mittce to investigate all facts and 
allegations pertinent to the case 
and assured all that Selver's 
rights would be protected, 

In a prepared statement, 
however, Kneller said. “It is up 
to an individual faculty member 
Whether he wants to establish an 
‘oper’ relation with an in- 
telligence agency. | stress the 
word ‘open’ because I think there 
is no place in the academic com- 
munity for a clandestine relation- 
ship of any kind.” 

One organization, based in 
Washington, D.C, is atterpting. 
to college and distribute any and 
all iufornmmiion regarding CHA. 
campus related activities. The 
Center for National Security 
Studies offers information, 
education material, pariphilets 
and speakers for those who wish 
ending convert 
Operations on campus. Write or 


Phone Christy Macy at the Cen-. 


ter, #22) Maryland Ave., MLE, 
Washington, D.C. 20002, (202) 
544-5380, ; 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20505 


Mr. Peter L. Danner 
Department of Economics 
Marquette University - 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 


Dear Mr. Danner: 


This is in response to your letter of 8 November to our Director, 
informing him of the views about CIA of the members of the Association 
for Social Economics. 


As Mr. Bush stated in his May letter to William Van Ae uynee of 
the American Association of Univers ity Professors, 


"The Agency has several kinds of relationships with 
scholars and scholarly institutions. They include 
negotiated contracts for scientific research and 
development, contracts for social science research 
on the many matters that affect foreign policy, paid 
and unpaid consultations between scholars and CIA 
research analysts, contacts with individuals wno have 
travelled abroad, and other similar contacts. that 
help us provide the policymakers of our government 
with information and assessments of foreign develop- 
ments." 


We seek conscious and voluntary cooperation from people who can 
help the foreign policy processes of the United States. We do not 
seek to embarrass your profession, to interfere with or betray academic 
freedom, or to obstruct the free search for and exposition of truth. 
We fully appreciate the benefits of professional scholarship, and freely 
admit to you that both the CIA and the government would be less able to 
act wisely in foreign policy if scholars felt that they should isolate 
themselves from government or government from the fruits of scholarship. 


In sum, we think our academic relations are strong and that they 
must be sustained. Our problem is to be certain that the relationship 


‘of scholars to CIA is understood on all sides. I hope that this letter 
is helpful in that way. 


Assistant to the Director 
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BY WILLIAM TROMBLEY 
Times StaH Writer 


SANTA BARBARA—A leading 
critic of the US. Central Intelligence 
Agency seid Friday that the CLA has 
“one or two or perhaps several secret 
agents" on each of more than 105 
American campuses. - 

‘Morton H. Halperin, a former 
member of the National Security 


Council, said his information was 


based on descriptions he has received 
of secret portions of the recent report 


LOS ANGELES TIME 


of the Senaté Sclect Committee on 


Intelligence Activities, chaired by. 


Sen. Frank Church (D-Ida.). 


Halperin told the American Assn. 
of University Professors, meeting at 
UC Santa Barbara, that the CIA 
agents are administrators, faculty 
metnbers and teaching graduate stu- 
dents who "basically are recruiters.” 

"They try to spot students or facul- 
ty members who might be useful" to 
the CIA by gathering information at 


international academic conferences 


and the like, according to Halperin. 

They also “look for other recruit- 
ers,” he said, “either Americans or 
foreigners, people who will £0 back 
to their countries and be sples for the 
CIA." 

Halperin nore no institutions but 
said, "I assume it's concentrated in 
universities where there are a large 
number of foreigners" as students or 
visiting faculty mernbers. 

Campus agents generally are 
known only to the CLA and to them- 
selves but occasionally their identi- 
ties are known to one or more col- 
Jege officals, Halperin said. 

Some are paid and others work 
“out of patriotism," he stated. 

Once a recruiter spots a potential 
CIA agent he send the name to the 
agency, which conducts a security 
check, according to Halperin. 

Halperin also stated, as did the 
Church committee, that some scho- 


larly research has been secretly | 


funded by the CIA. *.° 

The Church committee's report, re- 
Jeased in Jate April, said generally 
that hundreds of professors, adminis- 
trators and graduate students, as 
well as officials of private founda- 
tions, have had clandestine ‘ties with 
the CIA, the FBI and other U.S. in- 
telligence gathering agencies. 

However, specific descriptions of 
these ties were deleted from the final 
report at the request of the CIA. 


Halperin’ said his speech Friday - 


was the first detailing of just how the 
CIA works on campuses. 
He said his information came from 


{ , “the secret version of the Church re- 
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port" but said he h 
Jeted material him 
sey where he got t 

"Tam confident 


(saying is true buth—w = 
where I got it,” Halperin told repor- 


“ters after the meeting. 
Halperin has devoted considerable 


-time and energy in recent months to 


‘attacking the CIA for its undercover 
‘lies to journalists, academics and oth- 


‘ers in American life. 


He has filed suit against 3’ Secretary 
“of State Henry A. Kissinger and for- 
“ner government officials because, he 
contends, his tele phone was lapped 
Sor a 2i-moath period from 1859 to 


1971. 


CIA ties with ucademic figures 
owere defended al Friday's snecting 
by Gordon D. Baldwin, professor of 
constitutional Jaw af the University 
of Wisconsin and former counselor 
on International lays for the State De- 
parime: it 

Baliwin argucd that “foreign intel. 
Heence gathering is viral te our com- 
mon png? “and said that tin a niajori - 
ty of cases... there wes ro serong.” 

He sad if the CLA hed received 
more academic input "we misht ail 
have profited. " 

Hie suzgested tnat there is hile dit- 
Jerence between a Jaw firm asking a 
faculty member to recommend a new 
employe and the CIA asking special 
campus agenis to identify possible re- 
cruits, 

Halperin ‘replied that scholars 
should have the right to publish un- 
der CIA auspices if they wish but 
should acknowledge the source of 
gr support: 

He also said CIA agents on campus 
should identify themselves so their 
students and colleacues would know 
with whom they are dealing. 

And he proposed that names of 
possible recruits should not be sub- 
mitted to the CIA without permission 
of the individuals and that security 
checks showd not be carried out 
Without their approval. 
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MENT OF STATE 


hington, O.C. 20520 


June 7, 1976 


opy of the AAUP Conference | 
ins, I believe, the letter | 

tyne to Bush. It is hard i 
at parts of the Newsletter 
use the Association seems 
se of quotation marks, __. 


of remarks that I may make 4 
eeting. Because FI am 
_jise format of the "panel 
ikely that I would be 
eteen pages, but I may 
yr publication with appropriate 
-, and possible revision 
yI would, of course, be 
r comments. 


Sincerely, 
s os 
/ =. i £2 ae 
cp bwiad | om uecenesa Semianycainabe a Gordon B. Baldwin 

Counselor on International Law | 
Professor of Law a 
University of Wisconsin 4 
Enclosures: (| 
As stated. a: 
- 
¥ 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: See Distribution 


SUBJECT ; 25 June AAUP Annual Meeting and the Offer 


of Mr, Baldwin to be Helpful at Same 
(Attached) 


1, I phoned Mr. Baldwin this morning to say that we 
do not have a Van Alstyne letter dated 24 May, You will 
note that Mr. Baldwin will appear on the panel re CIA/FBI . 
He told me it is alluded to in an AAUP newsletter which he 
is sending along for Mr, Bush. He went on to say that he 


wished to be as helpful as possible and would welcome any 


supporting material or ideas. He also advised that he is 
a law professor at the University of Wisconsin on loan to 
the Department and will be returning there in the near 
future. 

2, JI expressed appreciation on behalf of Mr. Bush 
and advised that we would be back in touch with hin. 
Please give me any thoughts you may have for DCI review. 


AD ig RIT std BFS NON aks TF ei a 


. ©, Evans 
Executive Secretary 


Distribution: 
Mr. Walsh 
Mr. Lehman 


Mr, Thuermer 
(for DDO) 
Info cc} 
Mr, Bush 
General Walters 


Mr. Knoche 
Mr, Lapham (GC) 


G Uli 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON,D.G. 20505 


5 June t 


Mr. Kenneth Parkhurst , President 

Ohio Conference 

American Association of University Professors 
John Carroll University 

4177 Okalona Road 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 


Dear President Parkhurst: 


Thank you for your letter of 20 May 1976, in which you informed 
me of the resolution recently adopted by the Ohio Conference of the 
AAUP. As you undoubtedly are aware, William Van Alstyne, President 
of the AAUP, wrote to me expressing similar concerns. I believe 


that my response to him was clear, and I take the liberty of qu 


from that letter, dated 11 May. I said, 


"The Agency has several kinds of relationships 


with scholars and scholarly institutions. They... - --- 


include negotiated contracts for scientific 
research and development , contracts for social 
science research on the many matters that affect 
foreign policy, paid and unpaid consultations 
petween scholars and CIA research analysts, con- 
tacts with individuals who have travelled abroad, 
and other similar contacts that help us ful fill 
our primary responsibility; i.e., to provide the 
policy makers of our government with information 


and assessments of foreign developments. 


We seek the voluntary and witting cooperation 
of individuals who can help the foreign policy 
processes 0 the United States. Those who help 
are expressing @ freedom of choice. Occasionally 
such relationships are confidential at our request, 
but more often they are discreet at the scholar's 
request because of his concem that he will be 
badgered by those who feel he should not be free 
to make this particular choice. 


None of the relationships are intended to 
jnfluence either what is taught or any other 
aspect of a scholar's work. We specifically 
do not try to inhibit the ‘free search for 


truth and its free exposition. ' Indeed, we 
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would be foolish to do so, for it is the truth we 
seek. We know that we have no monopoly on fact 
or on understanding, and to restrict the search for 
the truth would be extremely detrimental to-our 
own purposes. If CIA were to isolate itself from 
the good counsel of the best scholars in our 
country, we would surely become a narrow organi- 
zation that could give only inferior service to 
the government. The complexity of international 
relations today requires that our research be 
Strong, and we intend to keep it strong by seeking 
the best perspectives from inside and outside the 
government." 


I hope that the above statement is reassuring. Let me say that 
any employee of any school with whom we Lave had an exchange of views 
in his capacity as employee is free to acknowledge that fact publicly 
or to his college or university administration. My understanding of 
these matters leads me to believe, however, that while consul ting 
with any part of our government a scholar usually thinks of himself 


_ 4S a private actor rather than as part of the institution of higher 


education from which he comes. Thus, he feels neither more nor less 
obligated to report his relationship with CIA than he would his con- 
sultations with other U.S. agencies, with U.S. and foreign businesses, 
or with foreign governments. Since we do not seek scholarly contact 
from particular schools, but rather reach out for advice from the . 
best authorities wherever they may be, I see some merit in the 
scholar's logic. 


Sincerely, 


ae a 


George Bush 
Director 


ce: DCI 


DDCI 
E.H.Knoche 
DDS&T 
BRA 

PDO 
D/DCI/NIO 
Asst/DCI? 
C/IPS 


C/Review Staff 
ES Poe 


ER 


{ 
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Professor William W. Van Alstyne 
American Association of University Professors 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
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25 MAY 1976 


One Dupont Circle - Suite 500 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Dear Professor Van Alstyne: 


We will await further word from Dr. 


Thank your for your letter of 20 May. 


Duffey. 
O/ES/BCE:sfe 
Distribution: 

OQ ~ Addressee 

1- DDO 

1 - DDI 

1- C/RS 

1 - Asst to DCI 

1- ER 

1- ES 


Sincerely, 


Ling TEA 


George Bush 
Director 


| Execntive Registry 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON,D.C, 20505 


4 Y_ 1976 


Professor William W. Van Alstyne 

American Association of University Professors 
One Dupont Circle - Suite 500 

Washington, D. C. 20036 


Dear Professor Van Alstyne: 


1 received your letter of May 4, 1976, concerning CIA 
relations with the academic community on the same day that you 
released it to the press and gave a press interview about it. 

The fact that you did not await a response from me before making 
your letter public is somewhat troubling. Unfortunately, your 
doing this could suggest to others that your purpose is something 
other than the resolution of the problem you perceive. 


Having said that, I firmly reject your allegations that 
CIA corrupts American "colleges and universities by making political 
fronts of them," that they “are made conduits of deceit” and that 
"faculty members are paid to lie." These charges reflect your 
ignorance of the true nature of the relationships we now have 
with American educational institutions and their faculties. To 
issue a statement that I am taking "steps to end the exploitation 
of the academic community,” as you request, would give credibility 
to the series of erroneous assumptions and allegations in your 
letter. Whatever you have heard about the past, I can assure you 
that there is now no reason for the members of your association 
to fear any threat to their integrity or their high sense of pur 
pose from CIA. 


The Agency has several kinds of relationships with 
scholars and scholarly institutions. They dnctude negotiated 
contracts for sciantific research and development, contracts 
for social science research on the many matters that affect 
foreign policy, paid and unpaid consultations between scholars 
and CIA research analysts, contacts with individuals who have 
travelled abroad, and other similar contacts that help us fulfill 
our primary responsibility; j.e., to provide the policy makers 
of our government with information and assessments of foreign 
developments. 
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We seek the voluntary and witting cooperation of in- 
dividuals who can help the foreign policy processes of the United 
States. Those who help are expressing a freedom of choice. 
Occasionally such relationships are confidential at. our request, 
but more often they are discreet at the scholar's request because 
of his concern that he will be badgered by those who feel he 
should not be free to make this particular choice. , 


None of the relationships are intended to influence 
either what is taught or any other aspect of a scholar's work. 
We specifically do not try to inhibit the “free search for truth 
and its free exposition." Indeed, we would be foolish to do so, 
for it is the truth we seek. We know that we have no monopoly 
on fact or on understanding, and to restrict the search for the 
truth would be extremely detrimental to our own purposes. If 
CIA were to isolate itself from the good counsel of the best 
scholars in our country, we would surely become a narrow organi- 
zation that could give only inferior service to the government. 
The complexity of international relations today requires that 
our research be strong, and we intend to keep it strong by 
seeking the best perspectives from inside and outside the 
government. 


Your letter indicates a serious Jack of confidence in 
people in your own profession--a view that I do not share; that 
is, your belief that your academic colleagues, including members 


_ of your association, would accept pay "to lie about the sources 


of their support, to mislead others, to induce betrayed confi- 
dences, to misstate the true objects of their interest, and to 
misrepresent the actual objectives of their work." It is pre- 
cisely that kind of irresponsible charge that tends to drive 
responsible relationships away from openness and toward the 
secretiveness that you seem to abhor. 


Finally, Professor Van Alstyne, the seriousness of your 
charges demands that we find a way toward better understanding. 
Because we owe that to both our organizations, I invite you to 
meet with a few senior officials of this Agency for that purpose. 


Sincerely, 


/s{ George Busi 
George Bush 
Director 
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A leading organization of 
ele d university pro- 
fesso of the Contral 
Intelligence Aven ey vester- 
day to pp recruiting aca. 
Cemics for evvert activities 
that wher their prefes 


soral trust? 


he American 
University 
‘ts its dis- 
over Reais intelli- 
closures 
ped” Eca- 
dots fed In clan- 
destine C PA work, 

In a Jetter tao CIA Diree- 
tor Creeppe Bush, William 
W. Van Alsivee. president 
of the Jouddemember group, 
said, UN verniment which 
eerripis ats cotloves aud 
ties bv oigeute polii- 
feal fronts of them hes be- 
fraved  acadenuc  freedua 
and compronused all who 
teaen.” 

In an interview, Van Al 
sive, who is a Duke Unh er- 
Sitv law professor, acknowl 
edged that the oe aise 
Hes with academies who 
4greea to become clundestine 
CEA operatives, 

The CIA is the briber 
and the aceciermie is the bri- 
bee--we're asking the briber 
to cut it cut,” he said, add- 
ing that he scon may. ad- 
monish the campus commu- 
nity in the asseciation’s 
newsnanor, 

Iie also seid that if “an in- 
stitution can snow us that a 
person is cuilty of such a se- 

: te 


rious abuse of sional 
t : <the 
f it 

The 


cop as weil a3 


rinttee did 
wblie the es 


sisme mace ciear 


By Noel Epstein 
Westingioa Pa 


ot Stall Writer 
tl 


that the AAUP is not object- 

ing to all CLA inveivernent 
with professors, anly tnat 
which ib beleves compro- 
mises academic intecrity. 

This area might inciude 
eases, he said.in whieh pro- 
rs knowingly do re 
searen or CIA sponsor- 
ship but fail to disclose this 
furdin:: misrepresent sheer 
prepisenda ¢fforts as scio- 
laship or abuse students’ 
and colleazues’ confidences 
by passing them on to the 
inteliieence agency, 

The association is not nee- 
essarily opposed to. in- 
stances where “faculty men 
bers return from fe: cign 
conferences and sonieece in 
the CIA a thent what 
carey saw oor did’ Van Al 
alyne remaraed, “That is not 
covert ead not necostn 
improper.” 

According to the S2nste 
eainmniitce, must y otne 
CLA’s ny theuss of 
Heericante contacius huye been 
of this nature, and the :umel 
did not view these as iim- 
periing acadeirie inte: ae 

In his etter to Bush, Van 
Alstyre noted that the CIA 
directory has agreed to stop 
eumloving missionaries and 
“aceredited” journalists for 
covert operations and urged 
the fame treatment for pro- 
fessors. 
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ONE DUPONT CIRCLE . SUITE 500 25X1 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
Telephone 202—466-8050 


President 
Wiitiam W. Van ALstyNe 
Duke University 


General Secretary 
Joseru Durrey 
Washington Office 


Mr. George Bush 

Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20505 


Dear Mr. Bush: 


The recent report of the Eenate Select Committee on Foreign and 
Military Intelligence has confirmed what was already published else- 
where: that the CIA has for yeers covertly used academic institutions 
end employed academic persons in ways which compromise institutional 
end professional integrity. Universities and scholars have been paid to 
lie about the sources of their support, to mislead others, to induce 
betrayed confidences, to misstate the true objects of their interest, 
end to misrepresent the actual objectives of their work. 


In ending the practice of CIA employment of. missionaries ¢ and 
journalists for covert operations, you have demonstrated your “concern 
“Por End Your willingness to protect the integrity end independence of 
those institutions. As national President of the American Association 
of University Professors, I call upon you now to provide the same 
guarantees against misuse and subversion for our colleges and universities 
so that they may be freed of the stigma of covert, and often unknowing, 
participation in manipulative government operations conducted by the CIA. 


The American Association of University Professors espouses the 
professional freedom of teachers and scholars not as some peculiar entitle- 
ment of their own but as a duty that they owe to their students and to the 
community as a whole. For this reason, the 1940 Statement of Principles 


SA So 


learned and professional associations, provides: 


"Tnstitutions of higher education are conducted for the 
common good and not to further the interest of either 
the individual teacher or the institution as a whole. 
The common good depends upon the free search for truth 
and its free exposition. 
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A government which corrupts its colleges and universities by making 
political fronts of them has betrayed academic freedom and compromised 
all wno teach. wnen colleges and universities are made conduits of 
deceit and when “eoulty members are paid to lie, there 4s an end to the 
common good of higher education. 


On behalf of the American Association of University Professors, a 
write to express 2 dismay and utter repugnance at the disregard for Lee 
integrity of anstitutions of higher education shown by the CIA. ‘The 
practice of shamelessly exploiting the reputation of American acacenics 

for trustworthiness, which has characterized CIA activity in the pests 
evidently continues today. T see no reason whatsoever why higher educetion 
should not be treated with the same regard previously shown in your action 
ending the covert use of missionaries and journalists py the CIA. Tesh 
you to take steps to end the exploitation of the academic community anc 
to disengage the agency from covert activities which induce academics ~< 
petray their prozessional trust. 


The Americen academic community awaits the necessary forthright CoA 
guarantees that its integrity will not be further compromised. 


Sincerely, 


a  «. whiten Yeu Cbstyne. 


William W. Van Alstyne 
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public reaction. 
This apathy has led some coramit- 
iee members to wondér whether the 
recommendations foti reform. the 
committee made as part of its report 
are doamed. . : 
“A deeper and perbaps more signifi- 
-carit question: 13 - whether principles 
Americans have assumed were part. 
of a free society will be sacrificed by 
the public's passive acceptance of 
practices ‘heretofore considered: an- 
athema. tn 3 
Will, America tolerate covert ‘ar- 


rangements between intelligence 
agents and academics, authors, jour- 
nalists and publishers? _ 
Aithough these questions are being” 
" asked in somé quarters, there has 
* been- little public debate. Some sce 
_ this as‘a reflection not so ynuch. of 
‘public apathy but of the feeling of 
“helplessness on the part of a people 
bombarded with so many disclosures 
of wrongdoing. - | : 
Dr. Joseph D. Duffey, general sec~ 
retary of the 85,000 mernber Ameri- 
ean Assn. of University Proiessors. 
has been astonished by the lack of 
outrage or even concern hy most. of . 
‘the academic community to the dis-_ 
closures about the covert relation-f 
ships oncampus. .- ., ae yet 
"] find a bland acquiescence. te: 
what's really a total change in what: 
we always assumed were the ground: 
rules of a free society," he said., . 
_ Duffey was with a group of college: 
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